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READERS WRITE 





“Watchfulness Pays’ 

I was pleased to quote from your 
editorial, “Watchfulness Pays,” (PATH- 
FINDER, Sept. 18) in my weekly radio ad- 
dress ... Watchfulness in Lowell has paid 
to the tune of a $500,000 reduction in a $6,- 
000,000 city budget and a tax rate drop 
of 7.75 per cent—from $46.40 in 1936 to 
$42.80 in 1937—despite a considerable loss 
in assessed valuations and heavy demands 
in work relief and direct relief. 

Donald J. Reed 
Executive Sec’y., 
Lowell Taxpayers -Ass’n., 
Lowell, Mass. 


A Farmer’s View of Meat Prices 

The meat shops closing in New York’s 
metropolitan areas because of high meat 
prices (PATHFINDER, Oct. 16) are kick- 
ing against nature. The western fringe 
of the wheat belt has had its dust bowl 
for six years, and the western edge of the 
corn belt has its drought bowl, including 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, western 
Missouri and parts of western Iowa. A 
large percentage of slaughter animals are 
finished for market in those states, and 
they have had only two good corn crops 
in six years. The farmers in those states 
have been furnishing the industrial east 
fatted animals below the cost of produc- 
tion. The local papers are full of fore- 
closures of farmers who did not quit the 
fattening process in time. 

It is hardly good sportsmanship on the 
part of the meat shops to quit us as soon 
as they have to pay the approximate cost 
of production. This is no time for them 
to get mad and not slide down our cellar 
door. The packers are not making any- 
thing out of it... 

Smith Curry 
Dunavant, Kan. 


Concerning “Cities” 

... 1 read with interest the article on 
“Cities” (PATHFINDER, Oct. 2) and note 
that it merely tells of the deplorable 
conditions in urban communities without 
giving a plan for relief. The article was 
like a doctor who can diagnose a disease 
but has no cures to offer... 

J. H. Harpster 
Millersburg, Ohio 


{Mr. Harpster did not read ‘“‘Cities’’ carefully 
enough. On page 21, under the heading ‘‘Recom- 
mendations,’"*" PATHFINDER reported the National 
Resources Committee’s plans for v providing relief and 
jobs for city workers, eliminating slums, controlling 
congestion and haphazard growth.—Ed.} 


Thoughts Abroad 

Your editorial of September 25, an at- 
tempt to treat a number of problems im- 
partially and taking a shot at dictators, 
Fascism and Communism, seems to defeat 
its own purpose. With a fine disregard 
for historical facts, you lump together 
Italy, Germany and Russia as “prime ex- 
amples” of totalitarian states threatening 
to destroy democracy and freedom of 
thought by waging war... 

In the Ethiopian conflict, Soviet Russia 
came out immediately for League sanc- 
tions against Italy. It was only the 
“democratic nations,” France, England 
and the United States, which allowed 
Mussolini to go ahead ... In Spain, it 
was again the Soviet Union which pro- 
posed aid to the democratically elected 
Spanish government, and it was only the 
“three democracies” that insisted on giv- 
ing Franco, Hitler, Mussolini, intent on 
ending all freedom, an even break—or 


‘shown immediately. 


more ...In the recent invasion of China 
by Japan, the Soviet Union has thrown 
her support to peace by signing a non- 
aggression pact with China. PATHFIND- 
ER’s faith in the three “democracies” as 
the hope of posterity is not borne out by 
history ... 
David C. Denny 

Etna, Cal. 


[PATHFINDER’s editorial, which was concerned 
more with the state of democracy than with peace, 
did not say Russia was ‘‘threatening freedom of 
thought by waging war.’’ With historical fact well 
in mind, it said Italy, Germany and Russia were 
basically alike in operating on principles that do not 
permit exercise of individual conscience. No one will 
deny that democracies have been singularly cautious 
since 1931, but this does not in the least justify loss 
of faith in principles that have made men free. Mr. 
Denny is being naive if he believes the Soviet dic- 
tatorship has been sponsoring action against Italy 
and Germany merely because it wants to preserve 
world peace and individual freedom.—Ed.] 

7 7 * 


The world is paying dearly for its 
shilly-shallying with Germany. It will 
pay even more dearly for lack of control- 
ling Japan, unless more firmness is 
And by firmness, I 
mean a declaration of war against Japan 
by the great powers, including the U. S 

B. W. Middlebrooks 
Barnesville, Ga. 


“Dynamite” in Power Development 

President Roosevelt in his Bonneville 
speech (PATHFINDER, Oct. 9) advocated 
the widest possible use of the hydro- 
electric power of the Columbia River. A 
statesman would know that the use of 
such enormous electric power is dyna- 
mite and must be handled wisely ... 

Rural dwellers constitute the greater 
portion of the population of the north- 
west. Cheap power means vastly in- 
creased production of crops, not only 
through increased acreage because of irri- 
gation of arid and semi-arid lands, but 
also through increased big-scale farming. 


The northwest is now suffering from , 


overproduction due to lack of good local 
markets sufficient to utilize the food and 
raw materials of commerce which glut 
the coast cities and towns. Greatly in- 
creased production and the influx of 
greater farming populations will certain- 
ly spell disaster. 

What this country needs is industrial 
development on a vast scale along the 
Columbia River, where power can be fur- 
nished more cheaply than elsewhere . 
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Pathfinder 


If such a second Pittsburgh were deve!).- 
oped, great numbers of skilled workmen 
from the congested eastern centers woul 
be needed, and the increased industri: 
population would furnish the better ma: 
ket so sorely needed by western agricu! 
ture... 

Westward the course of industry wi 
take its way, if it is not dynamited } 
the stupidity of politicians ... 

D. M. Stancliff 
Wamic, Ore. 


Christianity and Communism 

.. - In the issue of PATHFINDER f 
September 18th, one H. Mills states: “7 
writer has always been mystified t! 
church groups have been able to perce 
the incongruity of their opposition 
Communism, Apparently it has ne\ 
occurred to them that Communism 
merely an instrument for practical ap; 
cation of Christianity.” Indeed, Mr. Mi 
must be not merely mystified, but co 
pletely addled, else how could he h: 
failed to cite as a positive and brilli: 
example of the practical methods p 
vided for applying the precepts of Ch: 
tianity as demonstrated by Russia? 

BD. L. Goodloe 

Santa Cruz, Cal. 


..- How can Communism be likened 
anything Christian when it puts throu; 
the most ruthless program of murder t! 
world has ever seen within a countr 
own borders? 

F. C. Ackebcr; 
Tampico, Ill. 
_ a 7 
. . Don’t you think it ill behooves sel'- 
righteous pharisees to rant and stan 
their feet and call Communism the “Ar 
Fiend .. .? We judge an organization } 
the enemies it makes as well as by i 
friends. The Soviet Union’s enemies ar« 
Japan, with its war on helpless Chin 
Italy and its Ethiopia; Hitler, Mussolini 
and their barbarian Moors along wit 
Franco, making war on the Spaniard 
Don’t you believe that it is a great reco: 
mendation for a movement when it c: 
garner such a gang of enemies as thi 
Cecil Vineyard 
Roswell, N. M. 


PATHFINDER Preferred 

The October 2nd issue of PATHFINDE! 
came today. It seemed like old times i: 
deed to have a copy in my hands. Ther 
is something about the publication ver 
different from the many highly colored 
pictorial weekly and monthly magazin: 
They are perfectly all right if one has 
time to absorb them, but for the bu 
man who wants to get the gist of what 
going on in these rapidly changing tim: 
give me PATHFINDER always. 

Charles T, Cutting, M. D. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


* . * 


PATHFINDER may not be aware of 3!! 
it does to gratify human curiosity. Some 
18 years ago I read of a fire in the coa! 
beds of southern Ohio that baffled a! 
efforts to extinguish it. I have wondered 
many times since if that fire is stil] taking 
its toll of buried wealth. I have wished 
I knew where to ask about it—when, | 
PATHFINDER for September 18th solved 
the problem, even telling the fire’s origin 
—many thanks. 

Mrs. Ida’ Kays 
Sherwood, Ore. af 
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PEACE— 


War Dangers Mark the Search for It 


TTHEN President Roosevelt left 
\\ Hyde Park for his Western tour 

month ago, he had with him one 
speech among many which was of par- 
ticular significance. A quarter of the 
way around the globe, at Geneva, 
Switzerland, the League of Nations 
was stuttering on a serious problem— 
what to do about Japanese aggression 
in China, 

Suddenly, word came flashing east- 
ward from the United States. Quick- 
ly and unanimously, the Advisory 
Committee on Sino-Japanese Con- 
flicts condemned Japan as an invader 

id treaty breaker, Six hours after its 
text had been made known in Geneva, 

a wind-whipped platform in Chi- 
igo, the President made his speech. 

In tense and urgent words, he warn- 

| belligerent countries that their 
wars, already torturing whole peoples, 
were a menace to world peace. To 
peaceful nations, he suggested a “quar- 

itine” to keep the war disease from 
spreading. Last week, they were 
looking hopefully to his concluding 
thought. It promised them a great and 
powerful ally in their struggle for 
peace. The President had said: ‘“‘Amer- 
ica hates war. America hopes for 
peace. Therefore, America actively 
engages in the search for peace.” 

VERSAILLES: Once before, an 
\merican President had cried out for 
peace, At the conclusion of the first 
World war in 1918, Woodrow Wilson 
resolved that it should never happen 

tain. Tired and old, Wilson was soon 
bent from his intended path by other 
tatesmen, And in making the peace 
for one war, they sowed the seeds for 
thers which followed. 

From the first, the Treaty of Ver- 





International 


Wilson Was Bent from His Path 





sailles was weakened by the fact that 
Germany signed it with extreme un- 
willingness. It was not, as Wilson 
had promised, “peace without victory.” 
It was peace with a vengeance. Ger- 
many was stripped of her armies, of 
rich provinces, of coal mines, of her 
colonies overseas. 

As an incentive for Germany to sign 
the treaty, the Allied powers prom- 
ised that German disarmament was 
only the first step toward “general 
reduction and limitation of arma- 
ments ... one of the most fruitful 
preventives of war.” But the Allied 
powers did not disarm, 

Thirdly, the Versailles treaty tried 
to give life to the idea of Woodrow 
Wilson: an international league so 
strong that it could frighten any sin- 
gle country out of war. This was the 
League of Nations, It was empowered 
to refer disputes among its member 
states to the World Court. In case of 
severe crisis, it could take steps against 
countries refusing to abide by League 
decisions. It could cut them off from 
financial aid, from raw materials in- 
dispensable to the pursuit of war. As 
a last resort, it could even muster 
armies to punish guilty states. 

But from the first, the, Wilson-in- 
spired League of Nations was only half 
a league. With a half-mythical tradi- 
tion of isolation from the rest of the 
world, the United States refused to 
ratify the Treaty of Versailles or en- 
ter the League of Nations, Lacking full 
support of one of the most powerful 
nations of the world, the Geneva body 
was predestined to become impotent. 

DISARMAMENT: On the faulty 
foundations of Versailles and the 
League of Nations, statesmen began 
to build a pyramid of peace. Had it 
ever been completed, the first side of 
this structure would have borne the 
legend: “Disarmament.” 

After the war, military budgets were 
recognized to be a heavy strain on 
national economies, Universal sen- 
timent was in favor of peace. Thus it 
was that the Washington Conference 
of 1921-22 was the most successful dis- 
armament parley the world has ever 
seen, At its conclusion, five nations— 
Great Britain, the United States, Ja- 
pan, France and Italy—agreed to re- 
duce their building of ships substan- 
tially. Naval competition, one of the 
immediate causes of the World war, 
seemed to be a thing of the past. 

But in 1927,.a naval disarmament 
conference at Geneva inspired by 
President Coolidge met with complete 
failure. The peaceful temper of the 








International 


Nations Looked Hopefully to Roosevelt 


times was beginning to change. Again 
in 1930, the powers met at London to 
discuss naval disarmament, Italy and 
France fell to quarreling and in the 
end did not sign the main provisions 
of the agreement, Great Britain, the 
United States and Japan agreed to pre 
serve a 5:5:3 tonnage ratio of naval 
strengths, but there was little reduc- 
tion of sea armaments. 

After five years of study by a pre- 
paratory commission, the League of 
Nations itself sponsored a titanic ef- 
fort for peace—the General Disarma- 
ment Conference of 1932, At Geneva, 
delegates from 57 nations met and 
glibly discussed the abolition of bat- 
tleships, heavy artillery, tanks, subma- 
rines, aircraft carriers, bombing 
planes and chemical and bacteriologi- 
cal warfare. But discussions grew 
more and more vague. Finally, Presi- 
dent Hoover made a sudden and dra- 
matic suggestion in Washington: all 
arms should be cut in amount by one- 
third. Confronted with a concrete, 
simple and direct plan, the delegates 
found so many patriotic objections to 
any broad disarmament that the whole 
conference quickly died. 

In 1935, existing limitations on na- 
val armament were about to expire. 
In a naval conference at London, Ja- 
pan insisted on fleet equality with 
Great Britain and the United States. 
When she did not get it, she with- 
drew from the parley. France and 
the two English-speaking nations went 
on and concluded agreements which 
limited the size, but not the number 
of ships in their navies. After five 
major conferences in 15 years, there 
was left no single, effective curb on 
any kind of armaments. 

SECURITY: On the second face of 
the pyramid would have been written 
the word: “Security.” Distrustful of 
the efficacy of the League and of dis- 
armament conventions, individual na- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President: Special Session 


President Roosevelt last week called 
a special session of Congress for No- 
vember 15. Then, in a fireside chat, 
he told the nation what he expected 
in the way of legislation. What he 
wanted he expressed in quiet, firm 
tones. What he might get from the 
Congressmen he did not express at 
all—but these unmentioned possibili- 
ties sounded just as clearly in the 
minds of listeners as the things he said. 
Two of these possibilities were that 
Congress might become sidetracked in 
endless discussion of the 1937 Neu- 
trality Act or of Hugo Black’s appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Court. 
PROGRAM: In the 148 years since 
the founding of the United States, 
Congress has met in special session 
24 times. The last such session was 
called by Roosevelt March 9, 1933, to 
deal with the banking and currency 
crisis and give the initial push to the 
New Deal. His fireside chat, the ninth 
since he has been in office, was both 
a “report” by the President on his 
recent trip to the west coast and an 
outline of laws he saw as necessary 
and backed by the people. His pro- 


gram for Congress included: 


1) A bill setting up maximum work- 
ing hours and minimum wages, which 
at the closing of the last session was 
left locked in the House Rules Com- 
mittee. 

2) Control of surplus crops, which 
was given added weight as a result of 
a presidential conference with Secre- 
tary Wallace who reported that a re- 
vised forecast by the Department of 
Agriculture indicated a cotton crop 
of 17,573,000 bales, the second largest 
on record, 

3) A law for reorganization of the 
executive branch, not as yet acted 
upon by the Senate but portions of 
which have been approved by the 
House. 

4) Creation of seven regional plan- 
ning units similar to the TVA. 

5) New anti-trust laws to bolster 
existing statutes. 
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The First Lady’s “Wails’” Were Answered 


THE NATIONAL SCENE 











NEUTRALITY: The closing words 
of the “chat” constituted a by-now 
familiar phrase: ““America hates war. 
America hopes for peace, Therefore, 
America actively engages in the search 
for peace.” 

These were the words with which 
the President ended his speech a week 
before in Chicago when he called for 
a “quarantine” of aggressor nations. 
These were the words which every na- 
tion in the world studied during the 
following week, and which again made 
American foreign policy a hotly de- 
bated subject, 

During the week, Congressmen be- 
gan to draw their lines in preparation 
for the fight almost certain to follow 
when the question of the status of 
present American neutrality legisla- 
tion, apparently thrown overboard by 
the President, comes up for debate. 

Senator Arthur H, Vandenberg of 
Michigan, at the last session a leader 
in demanding America’s complete iso- 
lation, warned last week: “If a first 
step leads in the direction of war, we 
should frankly ask ourselves .. . 
whether we are willing to take the 
last step.” Senator Key Pittman of 
Nevada, who aided in framing the 
present neutrality law, said last week 
in what seemed like an about-face: 
“Let the civilized governments refuse 
to have any dealings with Japan... 
Let them refuse to continue any com- 
mercial or credit relations and there 
need not be a single shot fired.” 

COURT: The President’s sole com- 
ment during the week on the Black 
issue was that he had been too busy 
to see the Justice. To reporters, it 
seemed fairly obvious that the Presi- 
dent would have nothing more to say 
about the appointment. When the 
Supreme Court convened last week, 
two motions challenging Black’s right, 
on technical grounds, to be seated 
were denied.t The grounds for de- 
nial, as stated by Chief Justice Hughes, 
were that the two petitioners had not 
sufficient personal interest in the mat- 
ter but “merely a general interest 
common to all members of the pub- 
lic.” To some observers, this raised 
the possibility that a litigant who 
thought his case might be affected by 
Black’s presence on the bench could 
obtain a ruling on his eligibility. 

Before sweeping out of Washington 
for Hyde Park, N. Y., with the same 
speed he had swept into Washington 
from Hyde Park just five days before, 
the President turned his attention to 
a few other items, 

q Last week, Mrs. Roosevelt had her 


+ Other Court actions consisted of handing down 
some 300 orders on the cases they would review this 
term. Of these the most important were: (1) a re- 
view of two cases to test the power of the National 
Labor Relations Board in settling labor disputes; 
(2) determination whether the Federal government 
would be allowed to continue with its anti-trust suit 
against Aluminum Company of America in the Fed- 
eral courts of New York; (3) whether lower courts 
may enjoin picketing of an establishment whose em- 
ployes are neither on strike nor members of the 
picketing union; and (4) tests of the power of the 
Federal and State governments to lay income taxes 
on each others’ agents. 
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Internatio: 


Young Mussolini Amazed Mrs. Roose 


53rd birthday. Her gift from 
President was a_ water-tight w 
watch, one she could “go swimm 
with.” The chuckling First Lady t 
reporters the gift was an answer | 
her “wails and moans” when she f: 
got to remove a non-water-tight wat 
while swimming last summer. 

q The same day that Mrs. Roose: 
got her watch and a birthday ca! 
with only 21 candles on it—in’keepi 
with the Roosevelt family traditi: 
that no member’s birthday cake shou)! 
ever have more than 21 candles—2! 
year-old Vittorio Mussolini, son « 
Italy’s Duce, was a guest at the Whit: 
House. While a heavy police gua! 
was stationed around the White Hou 
to prevent any anti-Fascist demonstra- 
tions, young Mussolini had tea, chat 
ted with the President and amazed 
Mrs, Roosevelt with the progress h 
had made in speaking English durin 
two weeks he had been in America. 





Labor: Newsmakers 


The A. F. of L. and the C. I, 0. 
jockeyed for best positions on _ th« 
front pages of the nation’s press las! 
week and came out with honors about 
evenly divided. At Denver, Colo., th 
Federation succeeded in produci! 
more good items than its rival. B 
at Atlantic City, N. J., the C. I. 
hatched out one of the best labor st 
ries of recent weeks. 

C. I. O.:- The day after John 
Lewis had told newspapermen that 
was “a matter of complete indiff« 
ence” to him whether or not the A. ! 
of L. expelled his rebel unions, ! 
met about 160 of his lieutenants i 
Atlantic City, The next day, the C. |! 
O. made its big splash of the week- 
a tentative peace offer to the Federa 
tion. Unanimously adopted by th: 
meeting, this slender olive branch too 
the form of a proposal that 100 C. I. O 
delegates and 100 A. F. of L, men shoul 
meet “to consider the means where- 
by a unified labor movement can b« 
brought about in America.” This plan 
Lewis supported in typically belliger- 
ent fashion, 

Because of the tone of the resolu- 
tion, which boasted of the C. I. O.’s 
“magnificent record” and accused the 
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Oct. 23, 1937 


\, F. of L. of being “content to keep 
ibor shackled to decrepit policies,” 
vere was much doubt about how 
uch good might come of it. However, 
any hoped it would begin a healing 
the wide breach in labor’s ranks. 
fhe proposal evoked considerable 
terest in Denver. A. F. of L. presi- 
dent William Green promptly de- 
suneed it as “insincere,” but others 
eemed impressed. The plan was re- 
rred to the A. F. of L. executive 
ommittee for prompt action. 
From the first C. I. O. session, held 
behind closed doors, came some inter- 
ting figures. Although the last ofli- 
il statement on C. I, O. membership 





onal had placed the figure at 3,718,000, 
sevels ionists at Atlantic City claimed it 
| reached 4,000,000. The A. F. of 


now claims about 3,300,000 mem- 
. ;. The Lewis organization also 
med to have increased the total 
ves of its workers by $1,000,000,000, 
luding jumps of $250,000,000 in the 
f el industry and $100,000,000 in auto 
tories. Other figures revealed that 
Cc. L. O.’s expenditures in the last 
nonths totaled $1,745,968, and that 


* largely abortive strike against Lit- 
pi Steel had cost $960,000. 
‘tic C, L. O. resolutions pledged “deter- 
nn ed adherence” to labor contracts, 
_91 ded the National Labor Relations 
“Yy id for letting craft unions “seep 
Thit »’ mass production plants and ask- 
nal wage and hour legislation. 
ou \. F. of L.: The best the Federation 
str: ld do in Denver in the way of 
~hat smaking was a story everyone 
ered eady expected—a grant of power 
“—- the A. F. of L, executive committee 
ri expel the rebel C. LI. O. unions at 
wy time. This grant was voted by 
overwhelming majority. Indica- 
is seemed to be that the committee 
ild immediately throw out the 
. O ted Mine Workers (600,000 mem- 
t] s) and the Amalgamated Clothing 
la Workers (225,000 members) but would 
bout empt to persuade other C. I. O. af- 
tl ites to return to the Federation. 
cil ‘he convention continued to snipe 
RB ivy at the New Deal, concentrating 
I. ¢ the National Labor Relations Board 
 sto- | the proposed Wages and Hours 
. A resolution on the former 
n ] rned that it meant the death of 
at ift unions in its present form and 
fF nanded that it be amended or re- 
A. | iled. The wage-hour issue was 
Bd sed by Senator George L. Berry of 
Ss i ‘ennessee, an A, F. of L. man and 
Cc. ] 1unch New Dealer. Berry surprised 
ek- iny by declaring for a “simple” 
lera ige-hour bill without the proposed 


th mmission to enforce it. This view 


too cemed to many in sharp conflict with 
0 hite House wishes on the measure. 
oul: On the international front, the con- 
here ution combined a denouncement and 
n be compromise. The former, couched 
pla vitriolic language, condemned the 
iger- itrocious activities” of “Japanese 
natics” in making war on China and 

solu illed for a Federation boycott of all 
0.’s ipanese goods. The compromise re- 


1 the ted to the International Labor Or- 
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International 


Belligerent Lewis Offered Peace 


ganization at Geneva, Switzerland. 
After a hurried series of telephone 
conferences, Green persuaded Mat- 
thew Woll, A. F. of L. policy-maker, 
to refrain from bringing to the con- 
vention floor his grievances against 
the L. L. O. and the men he said had 
“double-crossed” him in his candi- 
dacy for it (PATHFINDER, Oct. 9). 


New Deal Tiffs 


Members of the President’s cabinet 
habitually keep their differences of 
opinion to themselves. Thus when 
President Harding’s Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert Hoover and Secretary 
of Agriculture Henry C, Wallace en- 
gaged in a public scrap over control 
of the foreign services of their two 
departments, the story was front-page 
news for days. 

Last week Washington was wonder- 
ing whether the apparent solidarity of 
President Roosevelt’s cabinet was 
going to be shattered by a spat between 
the present holders of the same two 
offices. In two speeches in North and 
South Carolina, his home country, 
Secretary of Commerce Daniel J. 
Roper had just expressed ideas about 
crop control that could hardly have 
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pleased Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
A. Wallace, son of the man who had 
taken public issue with Hoover. 

Wallace is now shaping a new crop 
control law as the basis of a longtime 
farm program. At Charleston, S. C., 
Roper told a group of farm women: 

“Crop control and subsidy should 
eventually yield to a system under 
which the problem of fair return is 
solved by the free operation of efli- 
cient production and distribution.” 

Supporting many of the arguments 
used in the past by Wallace’s bitterest 
critics, Roper declared that “super- 
imposed controls, except under emer- 
gency conditions, tend to thwart the 
principles of democracy”; that the 
crop loan system recently re-espoused 
by Wallace “should be regarded as an 
emergency plan and not a permanent 
policy”; and that “danger in carrying 
the subsidy policy too far lies in the 
strain on the Federal financial struc- 
ture” and in “loss of foreign markets.” 

Most observers thought that Wallace 
would have something to say to his 
fellow cabinet member when the lat- 
ter returned to the capital. Whether 
Roper would minimize his statements 
to prevent an open break with Wal- 
lace, whether the Secretary of Com- 
merce would stick to his guns, or 
whether Roosevelt would smooth the 
whole thing over, no one knew. 

On the day of Roper’s speeches, 
Washington also heard of another pe- 
culiar tiff in New Deal ranks. The 
Federal Power Commission, in a sur- 
vey of several southern towns using 


electric power from the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, enthusiastically 
claimed that costs to consumers had 


been cut in half and that consumption 
had been tripled under TVA. They 
were considerably taken back, how- 
ever, to receive from Dr, Arthur E. 
Morgan, TVA chairman whom the 
commission praised as responsible for 
the improvements, a criticism that the 
report was “too exuberant.” Dr. Mor- 
gan said that the commission had been 
unfair to private utilities in comparing 
their rates with those of TVA. 


Coughlin Cancels 
During the years that the _ thick 


burr of the Rey. Charles E, Coughlin 
was rolling over the airwaves from 
the Shrine of the Little Flower, heap- 
ing scorn on the “international bank- 
ers,” denouncing the World Court 
and, latterly, whiplashing President 
Roosevelt, no small factor behind the 
Detroit radio priest was the staunch 
support of his late superior, Bishop 
Michael J. Gallagher. 

After Bishop Gallagher died last Jan- 
uary, the bishopric of Detroit was 
elevated to an Archdiocese six months 
later. To Detroit as Archbishop went 
Edward Mooney of Rochester, N. Y. 
What attitude Archbishop Mooney 
would take to the most widely known 
of the priests under his leadership was 
an open question. But no immediate 
test was at hand; Father Coughlin said 
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nothing on current public questions 
and, still keeping his silence, he left 
for a European vacation after the 
Archbishop’s installation. 

On his return, the radio priest step- 
ped into the middle of the controversy 
over Associate Justice Hugo Black and 
the Klan. The opportunity was too 
good to miss. He told a press confer- 
ence that the President had shown 
“personal stupidity” in the selection. 
Then, almost as an afterthought, he 
rapped the C. I. O. 

In a trice, Archbishop Mooney point- 
ed the direction he would expect Fa- 
ther Coughlin to follow. Writing in 
the official publication of the Arch- 
diocese, he said: “Priests have a right 
to disagree with the President... 
But a deeply inculcated respect for 
authority ... always makes them im- 
pose upon themselves a fine sense of 
restraint in the language they use.” 
Regarding the C. I. O., the Arch- 
bishop wrote: “No Catholic Church 
authority has ever asserted that the 
C. I. O, is incompatible with Catholic- 
ity on the basis of its publicly stated 
principles.” 

Embarrassed at the rebuke, Father 
Coughlin prepared a statement in an- 
swer to the Archbishop and submitted 
it to the Archbishop for approval. He 
did not get the approval. 

This was apparently enough for Fa- 
ther Coughlin. Last week he cancelled 
a contract for 26 weekly broadcasts 
which were to have begun Oct. 31. 
Said his spokesman and attorney, 
Prewett Semmes: 

“It was quite apparent that Father 
Coughlin would be permitted only to 
talk platitudes that mean nothing; 
that he could not say what he thinks, 
but only what the Archbishop thinks.” 





Mexican Troubles 

Since 1934, when President Lazaro 
Cardenas began his 6-year-plan for 
government ownership of Mexican 
lands and industries, the United States 
State Department has cocked a wary 
eye at that Latin American republic. 
Some 12,000 United States citizens live 
in Mexico, and investments there from 
this country total about $2,000,000,000. 

Worried by an increasing stream of 
complaints that U. S. property was 
being seized without compensation by 
the Cardenas government, the State 
Department recently ordered all con- 
suls in Mexico to investigate thorough- 
ly claims concerning their districts. 
Last week, these officials gathered in 
Mexico City to reveal what they had 
discovered. Before the doors swung 
shut on the secret conference, Josephus 
Daniels, 75-year-old Ambassador to 
Mexico, asked the consuls to employ 
“discreet judgment and action” in 
investigating “the true situation.” 

Although a thick curtain of silence 
cloaked the meeting, diplomatic ob- 
servers guessed that it might fore- 
shadow a new attitude in Washington 
toward Mexico. This country would 
probably not tolerate extensive seiz- 
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Coughlin Would Broadcast No “Platitudes” 


ures of American-owned land or busi- 
nesses by the Mexico government if 
owners were not paid for the property 
taken. It was suggested that if the 
consular reports showed that such 
practices were increasing, Washington 
might end its purchases of Mexican 
silver—purchases which have lent the 
Cardenas government support. 

Another Mexican problem also occu- 
pied Washington last week, but about 
this one apparently nothing could be 
done. Assistant Commissioner for In- 
dian Affairs William Zimmerman, Jr., 
admitted “unofficial knowledge” that 
Cardenas had invited 3,100 American 
Seminoles to quit their reservation 
in Oklahoma and migrate to Mexico. 
As an inducement, Cardenas had of- 
fered them a choice of several tracts 
of land, one of which was reportedly 
owned by U. S. citizens. A Seminole 
delegation of 75 braves and squaws 
had seen the lands and been “well 
pleased.” 

The Seminoles were once residents 
of Florida. In the early 1800s they 
caused the government much trouble 
by swooping from their swampy hide- 
outs and raiding white territory. Final- 
ly General Andrew Jackson conquered 
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Seminole and Child: They May Secede 
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them and they were transported 

what is now Oklahoma, although 
few still remain in Florida. Clinging | 
a style of dress unlike that of oth 
Indians, they are today a picturesg 
people but hardly a prosperous o 

Their once large holdings of Ok! 
homa oil lands are now mostly dis 
pated, and the government. holds 

trust for them oil royalties wo 

$81,000. Last year, the tribe’s t 

cash income was $2,525, 

Admittedly distressed at the p: 
pect of losing an entire tribe, the 
dian Commission nevertheless clai: 
that it was powerless to stop | 
threatened migration. One spokesn 
pointed out meaningfully that | 
name “Seminole” means “seceder.’ 


AMERICANA 


Eulogy: Members of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy beany 
while Mrs. Walter D. Lamar delivered 
a eulogy of Jefferson Davis at t! 
Macon, Ga., convention of the Dausz 
ters. Warmly and enthusiastical! 
the speaker concluded: “Let the wo 
know the wisdom, the kindness, t! 
justice of the great and only Pres: 
dent of the Confederate States o! 
America—Abraham Lincoln.” Mrs 
Lamar said later: “It was ... one of 
those slips .. .” 
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Tip: In Chicago, Ill, one Martin 
Mullin found addressed to him at 
1,121 South State street a letter ad 
vising him he could get the Hors: 
Race Tip Service for a price. Polic: 
soon raided the tipster’s office. Martin 
Mullin is captain of the gamblin 
squad: 1,121 South State street is cen- 
tral police headquarters, 


7 * 7 


Appetite: Elmer Siebert of Peru, I!!., 
is proud of his appetite. He once at: 
18 eggs and three helpings of fried 
potatoes at one meal, When he saw 
a newspaper story about a man eating 
40 pancakes, he said the man was a 
piker. To prove it, he downed 47 
pancakés, drank four cups of coffe: 
and ate a few slices of bread. Then h 
filled his lunch box and went to work. 


* ° * 


Search: Awakened by a man clim! 
ing into her bathroom, Pauline Kleck 
of Oakland, Cal., screamed and scared 
the intruder away. When she heard 
a noise in the same room the next 
night, she called police. The man 
they nabbed explained he came bac! 
to look for his false teeth, which he had 
dropped when Miss Kleck screamed. 


- * 7 


Anti-Bundler: Judge Harry R. Do 
of Salem, Mass., took under advisement 
the divorce plea of Mrs. Germain J 
Brouillard after she stated her cas¢ 
She said her husband “nailed a plan! 
in the middle of the bed. It was ver, 
uncomfortable ... for the bed was 
none too large.” 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





China: Zipper Advance 


On a military map of China, the 
Peiping-Canton railroad looks like an 
enormous zipper, a modern steel gad- 
set strung out 1,100 miles north and 
south to hold together the flapping 
fabric of Chiang Kai-shek’s patchwork 
f provinces. 

Starting from Peiping at the top of 
the zipper, the Japanese since July 7 
have been jerkily easing their way 
southward against an enemy that fell 
back only to take up new trench posi- 
tions farther down the line. Last 
week the Japanese had expected to 
strike their most serious snag at Shih- 
kiachwang, where a narrow-gauge 
railway branches off to the west. For 
| bloody day or two the waters of the 
eep, swollen Huto River north of 
Shihkiachwang “actually ran_ red.” 
fhen, abruptly, 200,000 Chinese turned 
tail, Their retreating troop trains 
were strafed by exultant Nipponese 
in pursuing planes. 

Already 200 miles on his way into 
China, Japanese Gen, Juichi Terauchi 
hailed “the beginning of the end.” 
Without pause his army prepared to 
zip 70 miles southward to meet what 

is left of the Chinese Northern Ar- 

vy at Shunteh. Along the narrow- 

sauge railway from Shihkiachwang, 
the Japanese slid west toward Tai- 
ian, capital of Shansi province. 

Since China has no national high- 

iy system, the loops of China’s rail- 

ivs form an X-ray outline of the 
Japanese military campaign. From 
Peiping a railway wiggles northwest 
ito Inner Mongolia. Last week, in 
iow and bitter cold, Japan’s Mongol 
pony cavalry reached Paotow at the 

d of the railroad and struck out into 
he Gobi desert. 

\long the southern third of the 
sreat Peiping-Canton track, every ma- 
ior bridge and a dozen cities were 
bombed as Japan sought to cut the 
teel groove that is central China’s 
last important source of supplies from 
the outside world. 

Where the northern end of the zip- 
per yawned open, Japanese military 
governors poured in to set up their 
self-governing councils and “peace 
reservation” corps. Conquered Pei- 
ing, “the city of northern peace,” got 
ts old Manchu name back and became 
Peking, “northern capital.” 

In Shanghai, eight weeks after his 

tual arrival, grinning Gen. Iwane 
latsui made the first official announce- 
ent of Japanese invasion. In the 

une of the Mikado he declared: “I 
ive landed on Chinese soil , .. to 
‘tablish the foundation for a firm 
id lasting peace in East Asia.” As 
rrential rains checked Chinese plans 
ra great Shanghai offensive to cele- 
rate the 26th anniversary of the na- 

nal revolution on Oct. 10, the Chi- 
ese health ministry and the Japanese 
ommand traded insults and accusa- 





tions. Chinese said the invaders were 
using poison gas. Japanese countered 
that what smelled like poison gas was 
only explosive fumes, and accused the 
Chinese of using dumdum bullets. 

Internationally, Tokyo still had no 
friends save Fascists, Plans for a 
nine-power conference to convene at 
Brussels in a fortnight were proceed- 
ing, although at least three of the 
nine powers—Japan, Italy, and Por- 
tugal—were expected not to attend. 
To Washington’s @ndictment of her as 
a treaty breaker (PATHFINDER, Oct. 
16), Japan’s answer was polite. In- 
stead of denouncing the Nine-power 
Pact, she denied that she had violated 
any “existing treaties in any way 
whatsoever.” 

Tokyo’s relations with Britain, 
shaky since the machine-gunning of 
British Ambassador Sir Hugh M. 
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Matsui Officially Announced the Invasion 


Knatchbull-Hugessen (PATHFINDER, 
Sept, 4), were tried again when Japa- 
nese planes raked three British Em- 
bassy automobiles on the Shanghai- 
Nanking road. No one was injured in 
the attack, as the occupants of the car 
flung themselves flat in the rice fields 
along the highway. The Japanese 
claimed they had not been notified in 
advance of the British trip. 

Warned of world agitation for an 
economic boycott on Japanese trade, 
Tokyo banned the import of 700 lux- 
uries except in amounts under 50 yen 
($14.40). Such items as chewing gum, 
shoelaces, harpoons, ige cream freez- 
ers, artificial flowers and tennis-racket 
gut went on the “forbidden” list. 
Urgent materials like American oil, 
cotton, steel and machinery were im- 
ported in larger amounts than ever as 
the island empire battened down for 
a storm, 

As consolation for the British and 
American friendship they would have 
preferred, the Japanese had Italian 
and German friendship. Last week 
Mussolini ordered 75 Italian aviation 
experts to stop helping Chiang Kai- 
shek, and Hitler was said to be ready 
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to do the same with 100 retired Ger- 
man army officers helping China’s 
army. The Italian Ambassador at 
Tokyo, Giacinto Auriti, conveyed to 
the Japanese Foreign Office the full 
diplomatic support and “complete 
comprehension” of Il Duce, Announce- 
ments of this Italian pledge were car- 
ried on inside pages of Tokyo papers, 
which had not forgotten that during 
Mussolini’s African war the Japanese 
masses cast their sympathy with the 
colored race against the white aggres- 
sor and shouted banzais for Ethiopian 
victories. To Japanese “little men,” 
their war was not an imperialistic ad- 
venture like Mussolini’s in Ethiopia, 
but an effort to convince China that 
the Orientals under Japan’s leadership 
must cooperate to kick the white man 
out of the Far East. 


—>-—- 


° ’ 
Spain: Italy’s Reply 

Europe again weathered diplomatic 
storms over the Mediterranean last 
week, but there was no sign of clear- 
ing skies. Anglo-French pressure on 
Italy to withdraw 70,000 Italian “vol- 
unteers” from Spain suddenly weak- 
ened when Premier Benito Mussolini 
refused to dct the way London and 
Paris had suggested. 

Italy’s reply to the Anglo-French in- 
vitation to a three-power conference 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 16) was a flat 
rejection, Couched in politely firm 
language, the reply reviewed the 
whole non-intervention situation and 
said Italy was unable to accept, prin- 
cipally because: (1) Germany had not 
been inyited to confer; (2) “partial 
discussions” could lead only to new 
complications; and (3) the problem as 
a whole could be tackled only by the 
London Non-Intervention Committee. 

Just prior to delivering this rebuff, 
Mussolini moved to strengthen his 
position by dispatching 50,000 fresh 
troops to re-inforce his garrisons in 
Libya, the Italian colony adjoining 
British-dominated Egypt and within 
striking distance of French Tunisia 
because of “necessities of internation- 
al character.” He also called three 
new classes of conscripts to the colors 
to be ready for any eventuality. 

Germany naturally whole-heartedly 
supported the negative Italian reply. 
But in London there was disappoint- 
ment: the British had again failed in 
their attempt to localize the civil war 
by getting volunteers out of Spain. 
French reaction Was more positive: 
“We must act,” snorted Foreign Min- 
ister Yvon Delbos, but the will to act 
was Stayed by cool, restraining Brit- 
ish hands—no immediate attempt was 
made to open the French frontier to 
men and arms for Loyalist Spain, 

Still desiring to stave off possible 
war by keeping the door open for 
further negotiations with Italy, Brit- 
ain asked France to consent to an 
emergency meeting of the dying Non- 
Intervention Committee to discuss “as 
a matter of extreme urgency” the vol- 
unteers question. The French agreed 
but decided to demand at the meeting 
that Italy be declared guilty of inter- 
vening in Spain and that France be 
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given the “moral right” to open the 
Pyrenees frontier. Their willingness 
to give Italy still another chance for 
collaboration, however, indicated that 
no immediate reprisals were con- 
templated. 

But reprisals were not forgotten. 
While Paris and London prepared to 
bring new pressure on Il Duce, diplo- 
mats and technicians of the two de- 
mocracies studied other possible forms 
of reprisals. In addition to the pro- 
posals to open the French border and 
lift all bans on arms shipments to the 
Loyalists, their discussions suddenly 
turned to plans to check Italy in the 
Spanish Balearic Islands and in North 
Africa. Sentiment, especially in 
France, grew in favor of letting the 
quarrel with Rome over volunteers 
drag along while means for a larger 
settlement were explored. In French 
eyes the “strategic equilibrium of the 
Mediterranean has been dislocated” 
by Italian soldiers and sailors already 
firmly installed on Majorca, largest of 
the Balearic. group. Italy’s threat to 
establish herself in the islands and 
Morocco and thereby strengthen her 
position in the Mediterranean had be- 
come a bigger problem to the French 
and British than mere exploiting of 
the Spanish war. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Juan Negrin, Span- 
ish Loyalist Premier, accused Italy of 
attempting to sabotage Franco-British 
efforts to halt foreign intervention in 
Spain, and of doing so in order to gain 
time to send more troops as Insurgent 
re-inforcements for a “new and de- 
cisive offensive.” And while diplo- 
mats sought negotiations in preference 
to war, there was evidence that a new 
Insurgent offensive had already start- 
ed on the peninsula, ' 

Following various reports of new 
Italian support, General Francisco 
Franco’s forces struck hard on all 
major fronts. Their offensive burst 
with great fury along nearly 2,000 
miles of battle lines. Madrid, besieged 
for 11 months, experienced new and 
heavy bombardments. Government 
forces were said to be withstanding 
the attacks everywhere except on the 
Asturian and upper Aragon fronts 
where the Rebels drove ever closer 
toward Gijon and recaptured several 
important positions near the French 
border in northeastern Spain recent- 
ly taken from them by the Loyalists. 
Fighting to the south, in the Pozoblan- 
co sector, was also extensive. 


Canadian “Dictators” 


Like Mussolini, Premier Mitchell F. 
Hepburn of Ontario, Canada, started 
out as a champion of the proletariat, 
later to become the choice of big busi- 
ness. Like Mussolini, Hepburn is a 
jingoist: he delights Ontario farmers 
by roundly damning Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, John L. Lewis, the St. Law- 
rence Waterway, the C. I. O., Commu- 
nists, and “paid foreign agitators from 
the United States.” Also like Musso- 
lini, Hepburn is a strongarm execu- 
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tive of great personal magnetism. 

Last week in an election based os- 
tensibly on the issue of C, I. O. (which 
Hepburn has sworn to keep out of 
Ontario) but actually based on the 
Premier’s personality, Hepburn “Lib- 
erals” confirmed their hold on the 
provincial legislature with 63 of 90 
seats. The Premier, who was jeered 
at a few campaign meetings with cries 
of “Heil, Herr Hepburn!” called the 
election result a mandate from the 
people “to resist the threatened C. I. 
QO. invasion.” 

In Alberta another incipient dic- 
tator, Premier Will#tm Aberhart, had 
a setback from a source that rarely 
interferes in Canadian affairs—the 
British Crown, Alberta newspapers 
have consistently attacked his Social 
Credit government. Aberhart had a law 
passed by which he could appropriate 
newspaper space up to one-tenth of 
an issue for statement of his policies; 
require news sources and writers to 
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be named; and suspend any paper 
which disobeyed. Apparently on the 
ground that this law violated two 
basic British traditions—freedom of 
the press, and property rights—Lieu- 
tenant Governor J. C. Bowen, personal 
representative of the British Crown 
for the province of Alberta, exercised 
the almost obsolete power of disallow- 
ance and refused to sign the bill. His 
action was equivalent to a gesture of 
no confidence in the provincial gov- 
ernment by the Crown. If the Gov- 
ernor General of Canada, personal 
representative ef the British Crown 
for the Dominion of Canada, upheld 
Bowen’s action, Premier Aberhart and 
his Cabinet would probably have to 
resign. 





Reich, Belgian Amity 

In October, 1936, King Leopold III 
of Belgium appeared before his cabi- 
net at Brussels and expressed the de- 
sire that his country return to the 
system of neutrality existing before 
the World war (PATHFINDER, Oct. 
16, 1936). Last January 30, Chancellor 
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Adolf Hitler declared in his anniver- 
sary speech before the Reichstag: “Th, 
German government has assured Bel- 
gium and The Netherlands that it i 
ready to acknowledge and guarante: 
these States at all times as inviolab|: 
neutral territory.” Last April 2: 
Great Britain and France, spurred o: 
by the German declaration as well a: 
the Belgian desire, buried the las 
remnants of the already defunct L: 
carno Pact, gave Belgium back her o! 
role of a neutral state and, in add 
tion, jointly guaranteed Belgium’s i 
dependence (PATHFINDER, May 8 

Last week, on the anniversary « 
Leopold’s appearance before the B« 
gian cabinet, the Third Reich con 
cluded a unilateral peace treaty wil 
Belgium, for which the Brussels go. 
ernment expressed “profound satis- 
faction.” The new accord formal] 
guarantees the neutrality and integri 
ty of Belgian soil in any future con 
flict—except, of course, “if Belgiun 
should cooperate in any warlike oper- 
ations against Germany.” 

Designed especially to take the plac: 
of the old 1839 treaty broken by th« 
Kaiser’s armies in 1914, this new ex 
pression of amity and non-aggression 
it was pointed out, was Hitler’s way 
of demonstrating to the world that 
Germany was animated only by peace- 
ful intentions. Der Fuehrer, an offi 
cial commentator said, intended t 
prove to the world that the interna- 
tional lawlessness referred to by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt at Chicago a fortnight 
ago was not to be found in Germany. 





Windsors: Trips, Rumor 

A big toy train from Uncle Edward 
Windsor was reported among the gifts 
received last week by his namesak¢ 
Edward of Kent, son of the Duke and 
Duchess of Kent, on his second birth 
day. As England’s foremost boy baby 
received his toy, Uncle Edward, Eng- 
land’s foremost exile, and his Amer 
ican-born Duchess, the former Wallis 
Warfield, arrived in Berlin, Germany, 
aboard a real train. 

As guests of the German Labor Front 
they were received by the Nazis with 
dignified and impressive receptions. 
Their host was the Labor Front’s 
chief, hard-working Dr. Robert Ley. 
In defiance of British court rulings, Dr 
Ley’s gift to the Duchess, a large or- 
nate box of chocolates, was addressed 
to “Her Royal Highness, Duchess of 
Windsor.” Besides Berlin, the Wind- 
sors’ 12-day itinerary called for motor 
trips to nine other German cities, in- 
cluding Essen, center of Germany’s 
vast steel and arms industry, and a 
visit with Der Fuehrer Hitler. 

When their German tour is com- 
pleted the Windsors will return to 
Paris late in October, just prior to 
sailing from Cherbourg for the United 
States the first week in November. 
While their American plans were still 
in the making last week, Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, in a press conference, 
lent new interest to the forthcoming 
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royal visit by indicating she would be 
ielighted to show the Duke some of 
the housing projects in which she is 
interested. 
Recurring reports that Edward’s one 
lesire was to return and settle down 
in England were hit last week by Ran- 
dolf Churchill, son of prominent Con- 
ervative Winston Churchill. In an 
rticle in the London Evening Times, 
young Churchill, who has been in 
close touch with the Duke during his 
<ile, not only said the former mon- 
h had no intention of ever return- 
« to his native land, but indicated 
he famed couple will visit many coun- 
tries in addition to the United States 
ind Germany before settling down. 
Many rumors have been circulated 
‘bout Edward Windsor since his ab- 
lication almost a year ago, but per- 
haps the prize of them all was that 
stated last week by George Fischer, 
motion-picture columnist for the Los 
Angeles Evening News. In a weekly 
ews broadcast Fischer said the Duke 
was coming to Hollywood to accept a 
position as “world film czar” at a 
salary reported to have been set at 
$100,000 a year. This, the columnist 
i\dicated, would make it possible for 
the exile to give up his present income 
from the British government, the 
terms of which now prevent his return 
to England to live as a citizen. 





Ethiopian Revolt 


On May 9, 1936, four days after 
ltaly’s Blackshirts captured Addis 
\baba, capital of Haile Selassie’s for- 

er Ethiopian kingdom, Premier Mus- 
solini formally annexed the conquered 
territory, creating the new Roman 
Empire. Except for the larger towns 
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Graziani Showed Them No Mercy 


and areas, however, where roads and 
communications were such that mili- 
tary aid could be secured quickly, 
Ethiopia continued to be governed by 
Ethiopian chieftains, Still loyal to 
the exiled Selassie, the hostile tribes 
continued to carry on guerrilla war- 
fare against the Italians. 

One of the biggest native uprisings 
occurred at the time of the attempted 
assassination of Viceroy Rodolfo Gra- 
ziani early this year (PATHFINDER, 
March 9). Several thousand natives 
were then mowed down by Blackshirt 
machine-gunners in a bloody Musso- 
lini-ordered revenge. The next week 
Viceroy Graziani had recovered suf- 
ficiently from his wounds to inform 
Mussolini: “Duce, your orders, as al- 
ways, have been carried out and I am 
proud to be able 
to place in your 
hands this clear 
total victory.” 
That the victory 
was a total one, 
however, was 
doubtful. 

For nine 
months now the 
native tribesmen 
have kept up ha- 
rassing the Ital- 
ian invaders, 
Last month re- 
ports seeped out 
of Ethiopia 
(where no ac- 
credited foreign 
journalists are 
located) saying 
that the natives 
were again on 
the warpath; that 
in their wide- 
spread guerrilla 
warfare they had 
killed several 
hundred Italians 
in attacks on gar- 
International rjisons at Makale, 


The Duchess of Kent and Edward: Windsor Gave Him a Toy at Adowa, Des- 








sye, Aksum and elsewhere. _In Rome 
and Addis Ababa these reports were 
scouted, even denied. 

The reports persisted, however, and 
by last week Rome itself admitted the 
widespread disorders. High Italian 
Colonial officials said the Viceroy, who 
was On an inspection tour at Asmara 
when the trouble began in mid-Sep- 
tember, was forced to return to Addis 
Ababa to cope with the situation, 
There he ordered his Blackshirts to 
“show no mercy” in putting down the 
revolt. Though admitting that “ban- 
dits” had killed 318 Italians and loyal 
natives, Rome last week was able to 
report its “police operations” had 
again been concluded with “complete 
victory.” .In the campaign more than 
5,000 Ethiopian “bandits,” among them 
two rases (princes), were slain by 
“police” (troops) and airplanes. 


ASIDES ABROAD 


Hon, Shabbiness: To save on their 
country’s annual bill for cotton and 
wool imports, Japanese big business 
men formed a “no suit association.” 
They promised to practice “honorable 
shabbiness” and buy no new clothes 
without government permission. When 
50 Tokyo tailors invaded the Finance 
Ministry with shouts of “We have to 
live, too,” Vice Minister Sotaro Ishi- 
watari clucked his sympathy, but in- 
dicated that patriots would continue 
to patch their pants. 


a . * 











Uninvited: “I give you the health 
of the bride and groom.” Lifting their 
champagne glasses, 26 wedding guests 
of Hermann Katz, 36, and Clara Hol- 
dorf, 26, rose to drink a toast in a 
Paris cafe. At that moment police 
walked in and arrested groom, bride, 
and guests as pickpocket suspects. 

7 2 fe 

Preference: Fifty years ago George 
Cecil Morris of Sydney, Australia, 
“ran away” from a baronetcy. Last 
week when the death of a nephew 
made Morris a peer and proprietor of 
a 3,000-acre estate, the 86-year-old 
man grumbled: “I want to be let alone 
with my flowers.” 

Swap: In Belgrade, Yugoslavia, Ad- 
yar Atchiovritch went to jail for four 
and a half years for bartering his wife 
to a friend in exchange for a donkey. 

Vow: When an Australian aborigi- 
ne takes an oath in court, he doesn’t 
promise to tell nothing but the truth. 
Instead, the clerk of court appeals to 
his conscience as follows: “Now listen. 
Want you talka true feller and tella 
big feller boss on top (judge). Talk 
loud altogether men in court want 
hear you. Talk trie aH-a-time, not 
what other black boy bin tellum you, 
Talk what you savvy clear along 
your own eye, not what you hear 
alonga your own ear.” 
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Nation's Health 


Like many professional New Deal- 
ers, attractive, gray-haired Miss Jose- 
phine Roche is actively worried about 
the one-third of the nation which is 
“jll-clad, ill-housed, ill-nourished.” 
But to the President’s phrase, she 
would add: “ill-cared-for, or not cared 
for at all, in sickness and death.” 

More than most, hers is a problem 
of life and death. As Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in charge of the 
U.S. Public Health Service, the former 
Colorado politician is responsible for 
seeing that the health of 128,000,000 
Americans is as good as the Federal 
service, cooperating with state and 
local boards, can make it. 

Two years ago, Miss Roche and oth- 
er Public Health Service officials be- 
came convinced that one appalling fac- 
tor in the United States death rate had 
been overlooked. That factor was 
poverty—which could lead to disease 
not only through insufficient diet, but 
through lack of efficient medical care. 
Accordingly, the Federal service set 
about making the largest survey of 
public health that had ever been at- 
tempted in this country. Two weeks 
ago, Miss Roche reported its findings 
to 4,500 delegates to the annual meet- 
ing of the American Public Health As- 
sociation in New York City. 

Last week, her report was still giv- 
ing American public health officials 
food for thought. In examinfhg the 
statistical records for 750,000 families 
—3,500,000 individuals in all—Miss 
Roche and her coworkers had discov- 
ered the following pertinent facts: 

@ Disease and death take a “cruel 
and excessive toll” among the under- 
privileged, The death rate among un- 
skilled and poorly paid workers is 
twice as high as among professional 
and more highly paid workers. 

@ The ten deadliest diseases in the 
United States, in the order of their 
prevalence as a cause of death, are 
heart disease, cancer, pneumonia and 
influenza, brain hemorrhage, nephri- 
tis (kidney inflammation), tuberculo- 
sis, diabetes, diarrhea and enteritis 
(intestinal inflammation), appendici- 
tis and syphilis. Except for brain 
hemorrhage, diabetes and appendici- 
tis, these plagues are far more com- 
mon among the poor than among the 
fairly well-to-do. Respiratory tuber- 
culosis is about seven times as fatal 
among unskilled men as among pro- 
fessionals, diarrhea and syphilis twice 
as deadly, pneumonia three-and-one- 
half times as apt to be fatal. 

The existence of this state of affairs 
had been more than suspected by 
the 105,000-doctor American Medical 
Association in its. meeting last sum- 
mer (PATHFINDER, June 19). While 
the private health doctors had set 
their collective face against any form 
of socialized medicine or health in- 
surance, they had suggested that the 
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Miss Roche Drove the Wedge Deeper 


Federal government take the lead in 
formulating a national health policy 
to aid the millions of medically under- 
privileged citizens. Before its meet- 
ing was over, the A. M. A. had pledged 
itself to help in making such a policy. 

With that as an opening wedge to 
adequate medical care for all, Miss 
Roche drove the wedge a little deeper. 
“A far step,” she declared, “would be 
taken if the American Public Health 
Association formally recognized the 
problem-of the present unequal dis- 
tribution of medical services, and 
charged a special committee to co- 
operate with the United States Public 
Health Service in 
extending the 
long - accepted 
functions of pub- 
lic health work 
to meet the mod- 
ern demands and 
needs of our peo- 
ple ...A com- 
posite of many 
efforts and plans 
must be found.” 

Following this 
plea, the Amer- 
ican Public 
Health Associa- 
tion quickly 
adopted a reso- 
lution which call- 
ed for a commit- 
tee to make a 
study of possi- 
ble means of co- 
operation be- 
tween organized 
medicine — in- 
cluding the 
American Medi- 
cal Associaiton— 
and Federal 





agencies. Miss 
Roche’s wedge 


had not yet gone 
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seemed to forecast a day when even 
the poorest American citizen could 
rest assured of adequate medical car¢ 





Giant Humans 


Up until a century ago, men believe: 
that their prehistoric ancestors wer: 
much bigger and stronger than the) 
themselves. Even Dr. Increase Mathe: 
then the retired president of Harvar: 
University, was so convinced of thi 
theory that when a 17-foot thighbo: 
was found in New England in 1712, } 
soberly reported it to the Royal Sox 
ety at London as an example of tl 
prodigious size of ancient man. 

The Bible itself describes Golia 
as having been nine feet, nine inch: 
high. Pliny the Elder said that 
had seen in Rome an Arabian who 
nearly nine and a half feet tall. Int! 
first century A, D., the Roman emp: 
or Vitellius reported the case of a J¢ 
named Eleazar, who was supposed 
have been 10 feet, two inches in heig 

Scientists ultimately decided th 
the bones reported by Dr. Math« 
must have been those of a mastodo 
Goliath and other giants they learn« 
to know, not as throw-backs to 
earlier day, but as sufferers from 
disorder of the pituitary gland, Thi 
is a tiny body at the basé of the brai 
which secretes chemicals responsib| 
for growth. Over-secretion in humans 
causes overgrowth, 

History has no modern record of 
any pituitary case taller than a Rus- 
sian named Machnow. Exhibited at 
London in 1905, when he was 23 years 
old, he was nine feet, three inches tal! 
and so thin that he weighed only 360 
pounds. By comparison, the current 
“tallest man in the world” is almost 
normal, He is 19-year-old Robert Wad- 
low of Alton, Ill. On his birthday las! 
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all the way, but it Robert Wadlow’s Title Was Disputed by Sad-Faced Mohamed Ghazi 
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February, he was only eight feet 5% 
inches high and weighed 435 pounds 
(PATHFINDER, March 6). 

Last week, Wadlow’s title was in 
lispute. From the Almcasset hospital 
it Alexandria, Egypt, came the story 
of a sad-faced youth named Mohamed 
(;hazi. Physicians said he had reached 
. height of nine feet eight inches—so 
siddy that he could not hold his weak 
body upright unaided (see cut). Like 
Wadlow, he was still growing. 

There was no authentic word from 
\lexandria to indicate whether the 
Egyptian actually could claim Wad- 
low’s title or not. But the Alton youth 
has already given signs that he would 
vladly surrender it. Because he thought 
. clinical study of his case, which ap- 
eared last spring in the Journal of 
he American Medical Association, had 
nade him liable to “public scandal, 
ridicule, disgrace, contempt and aver- 
ion,” the young giant was suing the 
Association last week for $150,000. 
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Thought Detector” 

4 comparatively recent discovery 
vhich promises much for. the science 

psychology is that human brain 
ells are like tiny, electric batteries 
vhich pulse in unison, unless they are 
listurbed by thought or sensation 

PATHFINDER, May 22). Harnessing 
the energy of these waves to meters 

upressively called electro-encepha- 
lographs, scientists have noted that 

1usual electrical activity seems to 
be a common symptom of epilepsy. 

Last week, Dr. Lee Travis of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa announced that he 
had been able to relate differing 

nounts of electrical energy to some- 
thing more intangible—human thought. 

By a simple, question-and-answer 
ethod, he had been able to make an 
rdinary electro-encephalograph into 

“thought detector.” 

His thought detector picked up elec- 
ric currents from the brains of Iowa 
students and professors, carried the 

npulses along a wire into an adjacent 
oom, and amplified them so that they 
oved a needle which traced lines on 

. Strip of paper. Each surge of elec- 

rical energy caused one wave in the 
ne. During periods of mental calm, 
the waves occurred at the rate of 
bout 10 per second—what psychol- 
gists call the alpha rhythm. 

In the adjacent room, Dr, Travis 

id watched the needle trace its line 
rr each until something interesting 

iappened to its course, then cried out: 

Now!” Each subject promptly noted 
whether his thought had been con- 
erned with images, sensations, mental 

fort, abstract thinking, or with any- 
thing at all, 

The first three types of mental ac- 
tivity produced faster, smaller waves 
than the alpha rhythm. But abstract 
thought, puzzling over topics like 
‘organizing my lecture,” produced the 
10-per-second waves, as did mental 
jlankness. As one of his main con- 

lusions, Dr. Travis was forced to re- 
port that from one point of view at 
least, “mental blankness and astract 
thinking are alike.” 











SCHOOLS 
“Scrambled Math” 


“Jack is accused of pulling Ann’s 
hair. Three girls saw Jack pull Ann’s 
hair. Jack says he can bring 10 boys 
who did not see him do it. Is Jack in- 
nocent, guilty or can’t you tell?” 

In most schools today, any mathe- 
matics text-book containing such an 
unorthodox problem would fill stu- 
dents with either amusement or sur- 
prise. But in 13 of New York City’s 
many high schools last week, the prob- 
lem was typical of a kind being used 
in a serious experiment with 6,000 
pupils. 

Mathematics, always a headache for 
pupil and instructor alike, became so 
troublesome in New York last year 
that authorities were disturbed. Of 
90,000 boys and girls studying “math,” 
22.7 per cent failed. It was then de- 
cided to experiment with a brand new 
system invented by Dr. John A. Swen- 
son of Columbia University. 

Named “integrated mathematics” 
and nicknamed “scrambled math,” 
Swenson’s system grew out of two 
basic ideas: (1) the old confusing di- 
visions of mathematics into such 
branches as arithmetic, algebra and 
geometry are more understandable 
when integrated or “scrambled” to- 
gether; and (2) mathematics should 
have a definite relation to the prob- 
lems its students meet in everyday 
life. Accordingly, Dr. Swenson con- 
cocted problems calling for a com- 
bined use of the various mathematical 
branches. The problems included fac- 
tors dealing with such real-world mat- 
ters as social security and pensions. 

The results of “scrambled math” have 
so far gratified New York school au- 
thorities. In the several schools where 





it is being tested, students who failed 
















Don’t be guilty of at- 
tacking your face with 
scratchy blades. Star 
Single-edge Blades give you 
comfort—for life! Made since 
1880 by the inventors of 
the original safety razor. 4 
super-sharp blades for 10¢. 
Star Blade Div., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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in mathematics last year were pro- 
ceeding last week to advanced work. 
Many high school seniors, trained in 
the Swenson system, were reported 
able to pass “math” examinations 
usually flunked by college students. 

Convinced that his system not only 
improves mathematics courses but 
also better qualifies students to meet 
the workaday problems of life, Dr. 
Swenson had this to say when his 
methods were first explained: 

“After a pupil gets through an ordi- 
nary four-year course, he still doesn’t 
know how to compute the net cost of 
his life insurance or how to borrow 
money without paying exorbitant in- 
terest rates. We teach him to handle 
modern problems .. .” 





Lost: Game, Professor 


Last week the Rev. Thomas R. Jones, 
professor of philosophy and English 
at Duquesne University in Pittsburgh, 
resigned from the faculty. Last week 
the football season was in full swing. 

More related than not, these two 
facts provided the year’s first indica- 
tion that 1937 would be no more free 
of reports, rumors and charges of com- 
mercialism in college athletics than 
any other year since football moved 
into the realm of big business. 

Father Jones’ resignation may have 
been voluntary. But—a few days be- 
fore, the priest had taken the platform 
at a rally of most of the university’s 
2,500 students. It was the night before 
the game with the University of Pitts- 
burgh’s football team. Exhorting stu- 
dents to cheer for the team the next 
day, Father Jones ended in a burst of 
enthusiasm. He said the Duquesne foot- 
ball players would be “fighting because 
they love their school. The Pitt team 
will be out there fighting for their 
pay checks.” 

Without waiting for the Pitt protest 
certain to follow, Duquesne athletic 
officials dispatched an _ immediate 
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apology. The Rev. J. J. Callahan, presi- 
dent of Duquesne, in announcing the 
priest’s resignation, said“ Father Jones 
feels that the remarks ... while un- 
intentional and made in the heat of a 
pep rally had inadvertently placed 
Duquesne in an unfavorable light and 
that his resignation may clarify the 
situation.” 

The score of the game: Pitt, 6; Du- 
quesne, 0. 


College Aptitudes 


“Who should go to college?” 

To answer this question which edu- 
cators admit has never had a Satis- 
factory solution, Wisconsin public 
schools and colleges, led by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, have experi- 
mented for eight years. Yardsticks in 
the examination were some 300,000 





standard psychological and mental 
tests. The submissive guinea pigs 


were 100,000 high school seniors. 
Last week, first analyses of the re- 
sults, accompanied by warnings of 
their inconclusive nature, were made 
public, Classifying the college apti- 
tudes of the students according to 
business and professional classifica- 
tions of their parents, the report show- 
ed that children of professors had 
scored the highest rating, 84.68, and 
were most likely to succeed in college. 
The aptitudes of others were as fol- 
lows: children of lawyers and judges, 
80.84; of teachers, 74.03; of journal- 
ists, 73.57; of bankers and brokers, 
71.87; of farmers, 41.59; of miners, 34.8, 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Mrs. McLean, Columnist 


When Evalyn Walsh McLean dyed 
her graying black hair, she immedi- 
ately phoned all her friends to tell 
them the news. Mrs. McLean _ be- 
lieves in telling things. 

Last week 51-year-old Mrs. McLean 
had found an oppartunity to tell her 
experiences and opinions daily to at 
Jeast 116,811 persons. To the readers 
of the Washington Times, she had 
agreed to tell of “her close associa- 
tion with diplomats and a host of 
other subjects that,” according to the 
editors, “have made her one of the 
most interesting women of our times.” 

In the first of her columns, “My 
Say,” Mrs. McLean declined to believe 
that “anyone would be interested in 
what I think about war.” What she 
thought was that “The stupid Amer- 
icans who remain in cities in the war 
zone deserve to be bombed.” As her 
second contribution she told of “one 
of the big thrills” in her life—the re- 
turn of a ruby which she had lost in a 
London speakeasy. The jewel had 
been found by two girls who were 
“obviously street walkers,” and with 
whom she had chatted in the speak- 
easy. “I enjoyed their conversation 
so much that I gave them $50.” 

Having her say in print is no new 


Color 


this 


SANTA 
CLAUS 


$75 in Prizes 


Here is your chance to win a cash 
prize by using your crayons or water 
colors. See how attractively you can 
color Santa and his bag of toys. We 
are going to give away 14 cash prizes 
totaling $75.00 for the 14 colored 
Santas which the judges select as 
best. In making this selection, the 
judges will consider originality, neat- 
ness and color combinations. Cut out 
the ad, color Santa and his bag of 
toys and mail it with your name and 
address. You may win First Prize of 

25.00, Second Prize of $15.00, Third 

rize of $10.00, Fourth Prize of $5.00, 
or one of the next 10 prizes of $2.00 
each. Duplicate prizes will be paid 
in the event of a tie. 


Bicycle Free 
For Promptness! 


We are going to give a bicycle ab- 
solutely free just for promptness. 
Mail your colored Santa to us 
promptly and the bicycle will be 


ven to you if you are the winner of 
irst Prize. It will pay you to be 
rompt because someone is going to 


win $25.00 and the bicycle. r may be YOU! All colored drawings 


must be sent in befo 
prize qffer. Send on! 
your work as possible. Color old Santa 


December 31, 1937, to be entered in this 
and be as neat with 
ODAY and mail to: 


one colored drawin 


Santa Claus, 12 Capper Bldg., Topeka, Kan. 











Harris & Ewing 
Mrs. McLean Now Has a Column 


experience to Mrs. McLean. Last yea 
her autobiography, “Father Struck /! 
Rich,” was printed in serial form b 
the Saturday Evening Post and late: 
in book form by Little Brown and Co. 

Before her father struck it rich, th: 
Walsh family lived in a succession of 
tiny, unpainted houses in whatever 
part of Colorado Thomas Walsh hap- 
pened to be prospecting. In 1896, when 
Evalyn was 10 years old, he finally 
discovered the gold mine he had been 
seeking for 23 years. It brought him 
millions of dollars. The family moved 
to Washington, D. C., where Evalyn 
and her young brother Vinsén could 
be entered in “good schools.” 

From the Mount Vernon Seminary 
and a French governess, Evalyn a 
quired her education. From the closet 
where her father kept his supply of 
liquor she acquired a taste for drink 
at the age of 11. Waking up every 
morning under a canopy of blue satin, 
She gradually reached a realization 
that life had changed for the Evalyn 
McLean whose first memory was of a 
two-room log cabin in Colorado. 

Trips to Europe, vacations in Colo 
rado and Newport, parties in the 60 
room Walsh house on Massachusetts 
Avenue in Washington, filled out 
Evalyn’s girlhood. When she was 22 
she finally consented to marry Edward 
McLean, the only son of the man who 
was at that time owner of the Wash- 
ington Post, 

For a wedding present, Tom Walsh 
promised his daughter anything she 
wanted. In Paris, where she was 
spending part of her honeymoon, she 
finally found her heart’s desire—a 
$120,000 pearl. A few years later her 
husband bought the $154,000 Hope 
Diamond for her. 

Back in America after their Euro- 
pean honeymoon, the young McLeans 
took their place in Washington so- 
ciety. Often more than $2,700 a week 
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was spent in running their home and 
entertaining Congressmen, diplomats 
nd Presidents. 

The McLean name went from the 
society page to the front page of 
ewspapers in 1923 when Edward 
\icLean was accused during the Tea- 
pot Dome scandal of lending $100,000 
io Albert Fall, Secretary of the In- 
terior. In 1932 the name of McLean 
vain flashed across front pages when 
\rs. McLean accused Gaston Means of 
king $100,000 from her without ful- 
filling his promise to use it for ransom 
oney in the Lindbergh kidnaping. 
In offering the money, Mrs. McLean 
had only “tried to do what millions 
wished they might.” Means is now 
serving sentence as a result of the 
vindle. 

loday Evalyn Walsh McLean lives 

Wisconsin Avenue in Washington 

th her three children, Edward, Jr., 
ohn and Evalyn. 

Again back on the front page last 
veek, Mrs. McLean concluded that 
having my say is an awful waste 
f white paper.” 


“German Jane Addams” 


Thousands of honest Germans obe- 
liently believe that Jews are by nature 
inning, mercenary, and ineapable of 
patriotism. Last week honest Ger- 

ins, had they known the facts, would 
have found it hard to reconcile the 
Nazi catechism with the exile of “Ger- 

any’s Jane Addams,” gentle Dr. Alice 
Salomon, 

Jewish by birth, Dr. Salomon is 
Christian by creed. She is the only 
voman ever to be decorated by the 
ilver medal of Prussia “for merits to 
the state”; the only woman ever to 
in an honorary M. D. degree from the 
University of Berlin. These honors 

ne to her in 1932 on her 60th birth- 

in recognition of a lifetime of 
ientific social service. Founder of 
he first German School of Social 

York, Dr. Salomon wrote a dozen 
books and more than 1,000 articles in 
gitation for labor laws to safeguard 
the health of women in German in- 
lustry and to guarantee them equal 
pay with men for equal work. 

Though guilty of none of the stock 
f'enses—marrying an Aryan, holding 

iob a German might fill, or breaking 

n economic law—Dr. Salomon was 
‘dered on May 25 by the Nazi secret 

lice to leave the Reich within 21 

vs or go to a Jewish concentration 

mp. Her crime, it appeared, was 
ravelling.” As a member of the Red 
ross and the International Council of 
she made frequent trips 
broad. “They probably suspected 
hat I did some underground work— 








but I never did.” 


On her second day in New York last 
veek, Dr. Salomon filed first citizen- 
‘ip papers. She has “always adored 
his country” and in 1924 published a 


ook in praise of American friendli- 


ess. Now she plans to live in New 
ork, lecture, and write an autobi- 
graphy describing German achieve- 
ients toward social security. She does 
ot like'to be called the Jane Addams 


was a Saint, and I am not that.” 

A penniless exile at 65, she is with- 
out bitterness. “Germany is stil] my 
country,” she told newspapermen. 
“They can’t take away my past—only 
my present and my future.” 


HOUSEHOLD 


Grape Catsup 

Usually when catsup is mentioned 
most housewives envision the popular 
tomato product. But delicious catsups 


of Germany “because Jane Addams | 
| 
| 











can be made from many things, in- 
cluding grapes. Grape catsup goes 
well with all kinds of meats, and 


particularly cold meats. 

To make a trial “batch” of grape | 
catsup these ingredients are needed: 
four pounds of grapes, three pounds 
sugar, one cup tarragon vinegar, two 
teaspoons each of cloves and cinna- 
mon, and one teaspoon each of all- 
spice and salt. 

After the grapes have been stem- | 
med and washed, place them on the 
stove in a large utensil and bring to a 
boil. Stir and cook (without water) 
until all the grapes are broken. Then 
put the cooked grapes through a sievé 
or strainer and add the sugar, spices 
and vinegar. Next put the mixture 
in a shallow pan and cook in a slow 
oven for an hour and a half. Cool, 
bottle, seal and store in a cool place 
until used. 


Week's Hints 


q To prevent the juice in fresh fruit 
tarts from boiling over while cooking, 
mix a little cornstarch with the sugar 
before adding it to the tart filling. 

@ Some cooks add color to their 
rolls by putting a daub of jam in a 
little hole in the center of each just 
before baking. 

Gg Doughnuts will crack and brown 
before they are cooked inside if the 
fat in which they are fried is not hot 
enough or if the “‘sinkers” contain too 
much flour. 

@ Green bananas can be ripened by 
placing them in a paper bag and keep- 
ing them in a dark closet for a day 
or two. 

gq To prevent vegetable salads from 
becoming ‘too watery, dry the vege- 
tables before combining with the salad 
dressing. 

















Best Remedy for 
Coughs is Easily 
Mixed at Home 


Needs No Cooking. 







Big Saving. 





To get the quickest relief from coughs due 
to colds, MIX your own remedy at home. Once 
tried, you'll never use any other kind of 
cough medicine, and it’s so simple and easy. 

First, make a syrup by stirring 2 cups 
granulated sugar and one cup of water a 
few moments, until dissolved, A child could 
do it. No cooking needed. 

Then get 2% ounces of Pinex from any 
druggist. This is a concentrated compound 


of Norway Pine, famous for its prompt ac- 
tion on throat and bronchial membranes 
Put the Pinex into a pint bottle, and add 
your syrup Thus you make a full pint of 
really better medicine than you could buy 
ready-made for four times the money. It never 
spoils, and children love its pleasant taste 
And for quick, blessed relief, it has no 
equal. You can feel it penetrating the air pas- 
sages in a Way that means business. It loosens 


the phlegm, soothes the inflamed membranes, 
and eases the soreness. Thus it makes breath- 
ing easy, and lets you get restful sleep 

Just try it, and if not pleased, you! 
will be be refunde funde as 


al HINT MAS ( AR "ARDS yy abl 


Keep the easy quick profite! Income 
from start; no training needed. Send $1.00 
, for Introductory Box containing 24 beau- 

tiful Christmas Cards. Immediate order 
brings 12 FREE Practice Cards, brush, 
colors, instructions and Catalogue 


Derr. F-5, 1626 b St., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. 0. 
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HOW OFTEN 
CAN YOU KISS AND 
MAKE UP? 


EW husbands can understand 

why a wife should turn from a 
pleasant companion into a shrew 
for one whole week in every month. 

You can say “I’m sorry” and 
kiss and make up easier before 
marriage than after. If you're wise 
and if you want to hold your hus- 
band, you won't be a three-quarter 
wife. 

For three generations one woman 
has told another how to go “smil- 
ing through" with Lydia E. Pink- 
ham's Vegetable Compound. It 
helps Nature tone up the system, 
thus lessening the discomforts from 
the functional disorders which 
women must endure in the three 
ordeals of life: 1. Turning from 
girlhood to womanhood. 2. Pre- 
paring for motherhood. 3. Ap- 
proaching “‘middle age.” 

Don't be a three-quarter wife, 
take LYDIA E. PINKHAM'S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND and 


Go “Smiling Through.” 
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EDITORIAL 





Facts and Propaganda 


If there is one thing all men will 
concede, it is this: the world is con- 
fused by its own confusion—confusion 
in thought and action, confusion in 
politics and government, confusion in 
aims and methods, confusion in faith 
and feeling, confusion in fact and 
fancy. All things seem garbled. Some- 
where in the disarray is truth. 

The jumble is not altogether sur- 
prising. The sweeping changes that 
were born of the machine age and in- 
dustrial revolution have taken effect. 
Vast and complex problems harry the 
Twentieth Century. Standards that 
were once fixed and certain have 
either fallen or are wavering before 
the march of the times. Swift trans- 
portation by land, sea and air has 
reduced the earth to a compact neigh- 
borhood in which geographical boun- 
daries have become little more than 
backyard fences. Mass production of 
goods and foodstuffs has deeply af- 
fected the course of commerce. Mass 
education through the mass media of 
schools, newspapers, magazines, mov- 
ies and radio has wrought such a 
transformation in life that its full 


effects cannot yet be judged. To-- 


gether with these developments, others 
of a similarly important nature have 
shaken old systems to their roots and 
changed the character of the world, 
economically, politically and socially. 

In view of this obvious transforma- 
tion, men make themselves ridiculous 
when they say there should be no 
abandonment whatsoever of “the old 
way of doing things.” Clinging to the 
past with militant nostalgia is flight 
from reality. “The old way of doing 
things” is not enough. Because the 
hard facts of the present demand rec- 
ognition, social, economic and politi- 
cal adjustments must be made to meet 
them, Those who fix their faces and 
their thoughts on a day that is dead, 
those who hold that governments 
can still be simple and aloof, are not 
displaying a proper sense of aware- 
ness. Moving about  ostrich-like 
through the world, they bury their 
heads and serve truth ill. 

In any effort to end the confusion 
that troubles this age, there must first 
be recognition of all those funda- 
mental problems that belong part and 
parcel to a machine economy. Unless 
progress itself is to stop, that economy 
will pass through its present painful 
adolescence to a stable maturity. 
Meanwhile, there must be agreement 
on the fact that the times necessitate 
change and that the change must be 
in accordance with the basic princi- 
ples of democracy. It was these prin- 
ciples that gave the impetus to indus- 
trial revolution and it is these princi- 
ples that are today threatened by the 
results of that impetus. 

The danger should not be minimized. 


Dictatorships exist today only because 
democracy failed to work in some 
countries. It failed to work because 
it failed to adjust itself to Twentieth 
Century problems. . The public at 
large realizes that democratic prin- 
ciples insure individual liberty and 
freedom of conscience. It realizes, 
too, that dictatorial principles destroy 
and ridicule that liberty and freedom. 
Over and above that, however, it has 
been demonstrated in such places as 
Italy that a weak democracy can be 
harmful to economic security and that 
a bold dictatorship can make the indi- 
vidual at least temporarily secure. As 
between bread and liberty, the masses 
can be expected to choose the former 
even if it means losing the latter. This 
is the kind of dilemma around which 
today’s confusion whirls. To elimi- 
nate it, democracies everywhere must 
work. 

It is here that the argument starts. 
What will you substitute for “the old 
way of doing things,” how will you 
Make democracy work? First off, 
there must be economic security and 
this involves social legislation. It in- 
volves also such things as planning 
and control, programs designed to 
open up domestic and foreign markets, 
policies aimed at bringing about more 
equitable living conditions among all 
classes, All this, in turn, means that 
governments must play a larger part 
in the lives of those they govern. It 
is futile to try to escape this reality; 
there is evidence everywhere, in all 
parts of the world, that simplicity has 
passed from life. To argue against 
this is merely to befog fundamentals. 
It is much wiser to recognize it and 
bring common sense to bear on the 
problems implicit in it. 

To the extent that this situation ap- 
plies to the United States, there is need 
for the unbiased attitude, for dispas- 
sionate consideration of facts, for ob- 
jectivity of a kind that will blast away 
emotionalism and_ distortion. Day 
after day, as both international and 
national events grow more and more 
complex, the public is bombarded 
with headlines that begin to lose mean- 
ing. Truth is lost to sight. Feelings 
and personal predilections replace 
reason. One group will say this and 
another will say that; claims will be 
balanced by denials; charges will -be 
countered with charges; over the air 
and in the press, the words will pour 
out by the millions, and all of it will 
add up to more confusion. With af- 
fairs in such a state, it is almost im- 
possible to retain perspective—facts 
are hidden in the barrage. 

Because confusion of facts can do 
serious damage to truth and its prac- 
tical application, because propaganda 
can muddle minds to a point of un- 
balance, the importance of objectivity 
in this day and age cannot be stressed 
too much. Indeed, so important does 
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it seem to some men that they have 
founded a new organization whose 
sole purpose is to preserve it. Made \), 
of a number of educators, the orga: 
zation is called the Institute for Pro, 
ganda Analysis, Inc., and it has set 
objectives one hopes it will realize. 
The Institute defines propaganda 
an “expression of opinion or acti 
by individuals or groups deliberat: 
designed to influence opinions or 
tions of other individuals or grou 
with reference to predetermined end 
With this to start with, it proposes | 
strip fact of the things that so | 
quently hide it. The proposition 
something that should be recomme ii(\- 
ed especially to politicians and |! 
others in public life who have a ten! 
ency to ignore truth when truth see: 
inconvenient, 

In this country, government is « 
gaged in a huge program called }! 
New Deal. Because it is basically 
litical, the New Deal spreads pro; 
ganda just as its opponents spread 
propaganda. The social and econo: 
objectives involved are of extreme i 
portance to the future of the Unit 
States. If the methods used to attain 
them are bad, great harm can be do: 
Obviously, therefore, it is essenti 
that what Washington does toda, 
must be observed with the closes! 
scrutiny. With the Republican part; 
in an almost moribund state, the: 
must be critics outside as well 
inside Congress, and the critics mus! 
be dispassionate, non-partisan. It i 
only in this way that truth can b 
sifted from the propaganda of polili- 
cal factions, and it is only in this way 
that governmental methods can be e! 
fectively publicized and _ corrected 
when they are wrong. 

Dispassitonate criticism of such 
sort does not operate on a large scale 
at this time. Perhaps it is too much 
to expect that it ever will. By nature, 
men find it difficult to separate their 
reason from their feelings, and their 
opinions thus often become distorte: 
fact or unintentional propaganda. The 
least to be expected, however, is that 
heads of governments and their critics 
avoid dogma and make it part of thei: 
personal philosophy that no man is in- 
fallible. With this attitude establis! 
ed in all minds, it might be possible 
to drop the curtain that obscures 
many things today. 

Certainly it is important to genera! 
welfare that leaders in public life be 
as objective as they possibly can. 
When propaganda and emotionalis: 
throw clouds around fact, the interes! 
of the man in the street is endangered. 
Objectives that would strengther de- 
mocracy, for instance, come less with- 
in reach when methods used to achiev: 
them are either falsely advocated o: 
falsely attacked. In this era of ma- 
chine precision and impersonal sci- 
ence, objectivity, fact, the truth for 
truth’s sake, should be an ideal doub!) 
idealized in all fields. Without this, 
there is little chance that the day wil! 
come when confusion will give wa, 
to order and when mankind will be 
able to follow the course of events 
with some understanding. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


“1 T GREAT FALLS, 10 miles from 


der 


have 
ho 
le 











4 A the District of Columbia line, 
i where thé Potomac plunges and boils 
> in primitive fury and where Wash- 
" igton’s water supply begins its piped 
al yilgrimage to faucets and bath-tubs, 
re is a gold rush, 

os So far it is a small, quiet gold rush, 


a definite one. It passed from the 
tative stage over a year ago, when 
Bull Neck Run Mining Company 
- k a 70-foot shaft in a creek bed on 
: Virginia side of Great Falls and 
rted mining gold at about $20 a ton, 
ompetition with the Maryland Min- 
s Company on the Maryland side of 
falls. Now in every little stream 
t trickles into the Potomac near the 
ls, amateurs are wading up and 
wn in hip-boots to sieve the soil. 
| Since the days of Thomas Jefferson, 


sea logists have known that there were 
7 sold veins “at the threshold of the 
Fe pital.’ The veins are part of the 
- Becker gold field which extends north- 
‘ rd from Georgia. In 1864 a regi- 
lo ent of California Volunteers, camp- 
a « q mile from Great Falls, found 
_— cgets in a creek as they were wash- 
: thei breakfast dishes. Busy with 
= Civil War, they couldn’t stop to 
he ke their fortunes. One John Clear, 
ever, came back after the war and 
_ rganized the Maryland Mining Co. 
It \s word of the find leaked out, six 
7 other shafts were sunk but failed to 
lit pay well enough to warrant working 
w them. The timbers rotted and they 
ee lapsed into decay, Then came 1934, 
ced | the government began buying gold 
“35 instead of $21 an ounce. 

h Great Falls is noncommittal about its 
a v gold rush. The Maryland Mining 
ven Company, working night and day, 
hei lasters its fences with “no trespass- 
” s” signs, discourages sightseers, and 
he n’t tell how much gold it is finding. 
~ rhe amateurs in hip boots grunt and 
h ide away out of question-range,. But 
t Bull Neck Run mine admits it is 
” raging $2,800 a week and its super- 
, tendent, George E. Kirk, thinks the 
os tentialities of the District gold fields 
. “inestimable.” 

ib 

< * + * 

WAY to electrocute a hot dog by 
eral running a current through it, 
ebe J sthwise, and a process for treating 
ca arette smoke to match a lady’s dress 
lis fingernails, were two of the prod-_ 
rest ts of American inventive genius 
red, ich found their way into Patent Of- 
de e files last week. Ray Pool of Law- 
ith- 1, Okla., was the author of the de- 
ie ice to revolutionize the wiener in- 
1o dustry, while Otto L. Miller of Mem- 
ma- us, Tenn., thought up the cigarette 
sci- process that won Patent No. 2,004,614. 

fot Up to 1880, Inventors Pool and Miller 
ab! uuld have had to file, along with 
this, ieir plea for a patent, a small work- 
wil! ¢ model. In the days when the 
wal reets around the old Patent Office 
1 be 1 F Street were lined with shops that 
ents lvertised “patent models while you 


ait” much as passport photographers 








advertise today, the Patent Office had 
a warehouse-full of 155,000 dusty con- 
traptions and infernal machines. After 
the model requirement was dropped, 
the collection was neglected. Big steel 
motors were stored on top of fragile 
wooden models, with disastrous re- 
sults for the story of American inven- 
tion. Finally in 1925, convinced that 
Congress was never going to appro- 
priate money to have the collection 
catalogued, the Patent Office cleaned 
house. Steel and iron models were sold 
for junk. Wooden ones were burned. 

Somebody’s sense of humor saved 
an 1871 burglar alarm, operated by 
gas and equipped with a large brass 
bell; an invention for pushing a sled 
over snow; and a cemetery monument 
of airtight glass in which funeral 
flowers could be preserved. These 
curiosities are still on display at the 
Patent Office. Twenty thousand of the 
most valuable models, such as Edison’s, 
were sent to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion for the National Museum. But the 
Rube Goldberg rocking horses and 
bookmarks are no more. 

All a patent applicant has to do these 
days is describe his invention, unless 
it is of such a nature that only a model 
will explain it. The “unless” clause 
is useful. When inventors come along 
and claim they know the secret of per- 
petual motion, patent officials explain, 
“we ask them to bring in a model—and 
it always stumps them.” 


. 7 . 


ECAUSE vandals can’t keep their 

hands off it, the right hand of a 
gray stone statue of Abraham Lincoln 
was missing its fingers again last week. 
The statue, first monument to the mar- 
tyr President, was built in 1868 by a 
$25,000 local subscription. It origi- 
nally stood on a tall pillar but 14 years 
ago was moved to the front of the Dis- 
trict courthouse. It nearest sculptural 
neighbor is a nude woman who is fre- 
quently found on Hallowe’en and New 
Year’s garbed in gingham. 

The Lincoln statue’s fingers have re- 
peatedly been replaced, but someone 
always comes along and snaps them 
off again. This time they will probably 
be recarved into a fist. 


o 7 * 


CerFXHERE is a young girl stopping 

with the family this winter; it 
is going to be a great joy,” wrote Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt last week in her 
syndicated column, My Day. “She is 
a little cousin of mine... This is 
going to make me feel much more 
natural, for I like to have young life 
around the house.” 

The young life around 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue this winter will be Miss 
Elizabeth Henderson of Stamford, 
Conn., 15-year-old second cousin of the 
First Lady. Every day she will com- 
mute, via a White House limousine and 
a school bus, to Miss Madeira’s School 
for Girls, which overlooks the Poto- 
mac, about 10 miles from Washington. 

One of the seven bedroom suites of 
the White House will be Elizabeth’s, 
so any time she feels like it she can 
have Joan Morgenthau or other school- 
mates in for the night. 


| 
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Beware Coughs 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


No matter how many medicines you 
have tried for your cough, chest cold, or 
bronchial irritation, you can ¢et relief 
now with Creomulsion. Serious trouble 
may be brewing and you cannot afford 
to take a chance with any remedy less 
potent than Creomulsion, which goes right 
to the seat of the trouble and aids nature 
to soothe and heal the inflamed mucous 
membranes and to loosen and expel the 
germ-laden phlegm. 

Even if other remedies have failed, 
don’t be discouraged, try Creomulsion. 
Your druggist is authorized to refund 
your money if you are not thoroughly 
satisfied with the benefits obtained from 
the very first bottle. Creomulsion is one 
word—not two, and it has no hyphen in 
it. Ask for it plainly, see that the name 
on the bottle is Creomulsion, and you'll 
get the genuine product and the relief 
you want. (Adv.) 


BULITT 


You get one-—Your friends 
get one—without cost. Let 
us give you the details of this 
amazing Radio Gift Offer. 






Also it can pay you bi ‘money 


giving itaway free Jothing 
to buy or sell! Write fast! 
A. D, BERNHART, L 
Dept. 210-E, 1938 MODEL 
6227 Broapwar, GHICASS, a. 


MAN 225 sae WANTED) 


To -conduct world-renowned 
home service business -coun- 
tryor city. Nothing new. Now 
. # Over 6,000 Rewleigh Deal- 

f ers, Many do $3,000- $5,000 
@nnva! business in necessi- 
‘ ties for home-tarm. Stocks 
a) supplied on credit. Write for in- 

formation how to start in bust- 
Ness on our capitei, Dept. )-70-PAT 


W.T.Rawleigh Co., Freeport, Ill, 


—————_— 




























TEA AND COFFEE ROUTES 
PAYING UP TO $60 IN A WEEK 


National company needa more men at once te 

make regular calls on local reutes. No experi- 
ence needed. Operate on our cap- 
ital. | give producers brand-new 
Ford cars as bonus. Rush name 
on postcard for FREE Facts. 

ALBERT MILLS 
, ase Monmouth. Cincinnati, Ohio 


WANTED rooms sons 
For Immediate Consideratio Send Poems to 


COLUMBIAN MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Ltd. _ Dept. J- 14, Toronto, Can. 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an expert Auto-Diesel 
Mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free catalog 
write: NASHVILLE AUTO DIESEL SCHOOL, Dept. : 57 Nashville, Tenn. 







Frank!in Institute 

Rochester, N. ¥. 
Rosh free of charge 
(2) Copy of iustrated 
* book, ‘‘How to Get 


aU. Government Job’’ with 

2 "List of U 8. Government Jobe: 

ell me hew to qualify for one 
positions. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Episcopalian Triennial 


After the American Revolution,many 
cleries of the Church of England who 
had founded mission churches in this 
country quit their posts to return to 
Great Britain. Despite a general dis- 
like of things British, many of these 
churches managed to survive until 
1789. In that year, their leading lay 
members and a handful of clerics gath- 
ered in Philadelphia and founded a 
new church with a new constitution. 

Last week, more than 20,000 men 
and women jammed Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for the 52nd triennial convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States. According to the 
150-year-old constitution, they were 
there to direct the church’s destinies 
for the next three years. 

Government of the Episcopalian 
church is closely patterned after that 
of the United States. In the general 
convention, two houses meet, debate 
and vote under parliamentary rules. 
The house of bishops includes the 
bishop of each diocese, The house of 
deputies is made up of four clerics 
and four laymen from each church 
district, This assembly legislates for 
the entire church. 

Episcopalian triennials almost inva- 
riably make news. The one last week 
made some of the most important news 
in the church’s history. 

PRIMACY: The spiritual chief of 
the Episcopal church is now the head 
of the house of bishops, elected by 
the convention for a six-year term. 
At Cincinnati, the house of bishops 
received a proposal to make this pri- 
mate the executive leader of the 
church. Under the new plan, he 
would be elected to serve until he was 
70, would be relieved of duties in his 
own diocese and would occupy a spe- 
cially created central see.or district. 

“Low” churchmen, who favor sim- 
plicity in ritual and strictly democrat- 
ic church government, objected stren- 
uously to this proposal.t Some thought 
it gave the primate too much power, 
while others claimed it resembled too 
closely the administrative machinery 
of the Roman Catholic Church. By 
the end of the week, however, the 
plan was making strong headway and 
seemed certain of adoption. 

DIVORCE: The church now per- 
mits remarriage of divorced persons 
only in the case of the “innocent” 
party in adultery actions. Last sum- 
mer, a special commission recom- 
mended letting any bishop at his own 
discretion remarry any divorced per- 
son after a year’s interval. 

The house of deputies wrestled 
with this red-hot problem for two 
days before defeating the commis- 


+ There are no doctrinal differences between ‘‘high’’ 
and ‘‘low’’ Episcopalians. The chief distinction lies 
in the ritual employed in church services. Some of 
the very high churches have elaborate ceremonies, 
with incense and chants, while some of the low 
churches use rituals as simple as those of almost 
any other Protestant denomination. 


sion’s plan by a heavy vote, The only 
thing salvaged by friends of the 
change was perpetuation of the com- 
mission for three more years. Most 
dramatic incident of the debate was 
the plea of Dr. Clarence C., Little, for- 
mer president of the Universities of 
Michigan and Maine, birth control ad- 
vocate and director of a cancer re- 
search laboratory. Dr. Little, large 
and sun-tanned, frankly discussed his 
own “unhappy marriage” and divorce 
in supporting the commission’s plans. 

BUDGET: A proposed three-year 
budget of $7,500,000 evoked sharp pro- 
test in the house of bishops. Bishop 
William T. Manning of New York 
protested that the church already 
has a deficit of $800,000. When Bish- 
op James DeWolf Perry of Rhode Is- 
land, present primate of the church, 
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Bishop Perry, Primate, Presided 


pointed out that the New Yorker 
had been a member of the national 
committee under which the deficit 
had accumulated, Bishop Manning 
uttered a short laugh. Final decision 
on the budget was postponed. 

Cc, L. I. D.: Bishop Manning suf- 
fered a reverse in his fight against 
forums of the leftist Church League 
for Industrial Democracy scheduled 
simultaneously with the convention 
(PATHFINDER, Sept. 25). A resolu- 
tion to segregate official and unofficial 
activities of future conventions was 
voted down emphatically. 

As the convention went into its sec- 
ond week, the biggest piece of business 
remaining was election of a new pri- 
mate to head America’s 2,000,000 Epis- 
copalians. Sixty-six-year-old Bishop 
Perry’s term expires this year. 


Methodists: Setback No. 2 


A year ago members of the eastern 
conference of the Methodist Protestant 
Church met at Atlantic City and voted 
against a merger of the three long- 
divided Methodist branches—the Meth- 
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odist Protestant Church, the Met! 
dist Episcopal Church and the Met!). 
odist Episcopal Church South (PAT{|| 
FINDER, Oct. 24, 1936). Prime ca, 
of the adverse vote of 69 to 32 wa 
suspicion of the “religious liberalis 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

By last week, the members of | 
eastern conference had again app: 
ed at Atlantic City and had again 
ministered a setback to the cause 
unity, this time by a vote of 63 to 
Still at the bottom of the conferen 
opposition to a plan that would u: 
8,000,000 Methodists was the “religi 
liberalism” of the Methodist Episc« 
Church. Singled out for attack 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell of 
New York Methodist Episcopal <A: 
Conference speakers viewed Bishop 
McConnell as “extreme in his Sox 
istic views .. .” Informed of the « 
ference vote, the Rey. Dr. J. 
Straughn, advocate of the merger p|a 
and president of the general conf 
ence of the Methodist Protesta 
Church, stormed: “This is outright 
cession.” 





Legate’s New Home 


Since 1893, the Church of Rome | 
maintained in Washington an “ 
official legation,” headed by an ap: 
tolic delegate, to report to the Vati- 
can on etclesiastical affairs in this 
country. The legation has no dip! 
matic relations with the United States, 

Since the Lateran Accord of 192%, 
by which the Italian government rec- 
ognized the Pope as temporal head of 
the Vatican City and thus established 
the Holy See as a state, rumors hay 
been abroad that this country would 
accept the papal delegation in Wash.- 
ington-as a regular embassy. Last 
week, these rumors were revived. 

In Washington, Archbishop Michac! 
J. Curley applied for permission to 
erect a new $500,000 home for round- 
faced, bespectacled Most Rev. Amleto 
Cicognani, the present apostolic delc- 
gate to this country. Situated in th 
prosperous Massachusetts Avenue e: 
bassy section of the capital, the new 
building will resemble an Italian villa 
of the type predominant at the Vati- 
can City in Rome. 

Opinion that the church’s invest- 
ment in a new legation building fore- 
shadowed regular diplomatic relations 
between the Holy See and the United 
States was strengthened by the fact 
that Archbishop Curley made his ap- 
plication shortly after President 
Roosevelt had lunched in Chicago wii! 
Cardinal George W. Mundelein, arch- 
bishop of the important Chicago dio- 
cese and one of the four cardinals i 
this country. Others recalled th 
White House visit last October o! 
Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, papal sec- 
retary of state, and suggested that th 
diplomatic maneuver might have origi- 
nated then. ; 

The United States has had no offi- 
cial dealings with the Vatican since 
1867, when it withdrew its legatio: 
accredited to the Holy See on the 
grounds that the papal state was no 
longer diplomatically recognizable. 
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h. Saleslady for Peace 

rt Last May, when President Roose- 
pear- elt signed the Neutrality Act, a small 
, dynamic woman in New York City 
oa felt she had accomplished something. 
of For four years Estelle M. Sternberger 
, id been working to help perfect a 
- juarantine that would save America 
P m the infection of war. 

Last week, as “an epidemic of world 
. lessness” led to important con- 
tations in Washington, Mrs. Stern- 


erger waited for the President to 
ke what she considered the only 
measure likely to insure the nation’s 
immunity from war. Undeterred by 
. H the chorus of praise greeting Roose- 
D elt’s assertion that “there is no escape 
a through mere isolation or neutrality,” 
World Peaceways, Inc., of which Mrs. 
Sternberger is executive director, firm- 
demanded application of the Neu- 
lity Act as “the only protective 
juarantine .. .”t 
Whether the President would or 
en. would not invoke the Act—and it 
med almost certain that he would 


- was a matter of more than pass- 
ve ¢ interest to the world at large. To 
PAS: Mrs. Sternberger it was a matter of 
lip eep personal interest, for it was she 
— ) four years before had planted the 
192%, | from which the Act had grown. 
t re In the spring of 1933, World Peace- 
ad vs, under the direction of Mrs. 
ished J sy rnberger, began an extensive anti- 
hay campaign. In “the largest book 
vould ever built by man”’—a book 7% feet 
Vas! jf high, 7% feet-wide and 3 feet thick— 
List she and her associates persuaded more 
1. t] 1,000,000 persons to sign their 
chae! names. The book, which constituted 
9h ‘0 Ba dramatic indictment of “War—the 
DULG: HF Super Racket,” drew the attention of 
milet several Congressmen to the World 
dele- Peaceways campaign, helped start the 
n ti 1934 Senatorial investigation of the 
e em: nitions industry, and led finally to 
ne’ passage of the neutrality legislation.t++ 
7 ig \lthough it is perhaps her greatest 
Vati- terest in life today, the problem of 
ce is only one of many with which 
1ves'- B l’stelle Sternberger has been concern- 
fo : ed at one time or another. Ever since 
t101 he was a little girl ‘in Cincinnati, 
nite’ BM Ohio, she has been seeking to solve 
» fa roblems either for herself or for 
S al ers. She was 13 years old when 
ident wanted to buy a bicycle for her 
Dasa ther. The problem was how to 
arch- 


t the money, and the solution was to 
» dio- Bet a job. The only person who thought 








us. he could use the services of a 13-year- 
| tl old was a dry-cleaner. Noticing that 
Tr he had “pretty hand-writing,” he 
y * Bollered her $1.75 a week if she would 
ut th rite love letters for him to his sweet- 
orig ——- 
World Peaceways’ demand was made in common 
v the National Council for Prevention of War, the 
» offi 1en’s International League for Pease and Free- 
; Fellowship of Reconciliation, Emergency Peace 
sinc ipaign and the Committee on Militarism in 
atio: cation. 
* tl Senator Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota, who had 
1 it previously served on a World Peaceways committee, 
as mi nsored the investigation after it had been suggest- 
. ed by the organization. He was chairman of the 
zable 1ate committee in charge. 


PRESENTING 





International 


Mrs. Sternberger Jumped at the Chance 


heart. She took the job; the dry- 
cleaner got the girl; and Estelle’s 
brother got the bicycle. 

A year later Estelle was faced with 
a bigger problem. Abraham Miller, 
her father, had made and lost more 
than one fortune as a produce com- 
missioner, and in 1900 he had no idea 
how he was going to provide an edu- 
cation for her. Estelle found a solu- 
tion, however. Although her parents 
disapproved, she took a day-time job 
in a department store and went to 
school at night. 

The year she was graduated from 
night high school, Estelle, then 18 
years old, was married but she had no 
intention of spending her life in a 
kitchen. Her father had taught her 
that she lived not just in her own 
home but in a vast neighborhood that 
included all mankind. To live at peace 
with herself, he told her, she must live 
in harmony with the world. 

Thus reared in a spirit of neighbor- 
liness, young Mrs. Sternberger set out 
to practice it. In Cincinnati’s slums 
were hundreds of immigrant families 
to whom she brought advice and as- 
sistance. To newly-landed housewives 
she explained the mysteries of Amer- 
ican currency and suggested ways to 
solve household problems. She intro- 
duced them to settlement houses where 
they could learn to read and write, 





Get relief 
this easy 
comfortable way 


What a difference it 
makes when you relieve 
constipation this modern 
way—without stomach upset. FEEN-A-MINT, 
the delicious chewing gum laxative, has no 
bulk or heaviness to burden digestion. Be- 
sides, the chewing increases the flow of nat- 
ural alkaline mouth fluids that help diges- 
tion. FEEN-A-MINT’s tasteless laxative in- 
gredient acts in the intestine — does not 
interfere with stomach action nor overwork 
the liver. See for yourself how the joy comes 
back into life, thanks to FEEN-A-MINT’s 
blessed relief! Try FEEN-A-MINT today! 
At your druggist’s — or wréte for generous 
FREE trial package, Dept. 140, FEEN-A- 
MINT, Newark, N. J. 


How To Win At CHECKERS 


BY A STATE CHAMPION. Be a checker ex- 
vert. This book tells how. Explains and il- 
ustrates clearly and simply championship 
moves and tricks. Send 20c today (price 
includes postage, handling, wrapping) to V. H. 
Brown Co., 52 W. 88 St., Dept. 2, New York. 








WINDSHIELD DEFROSTER 


aOR, | Strange New Chemical 


clears away treat, nt sleet and ice from 
windshield ins ives clear vision to 


all windows. 
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Faectnating 
book on scientifically 
solved true crime cases 
sent absolutely free to those 
over 17. Also tells how to get into 
Scientific Crime Detection lome 
Study. New oppertunities Travel. 
Steady Employment. Experience not neces- 
eary. Very easy terms. 
SCIENTIFIC CRIME DETECTION INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA, INC., C. & O. BLOG., J. T. Burdette, 
Pres., Dept. 40K 7, HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 








- mILCO S-tube Radio or 22 Cal. Rifle 
mw YOURS. for GIVING AWAY FREE Sachet Per. 
fume and Italian Novelty Ring with every box ef 

7 UCA MENTHO SALVE (for cata, burne cores ec- 
zema, etc.) easily sold to friends at 26c a box and re- 
mitting per premium plan catalog. ecial: Dozens of premiume for 


selling only 12 boxes, se epaid. eo: "t send s penny. We are re- 
liable. Send posteard to UeR Me. Co., Dept. c 43, Chicago. m. 


MOVING SOON? 


Always remember that Pathfinder mailing lists are 
prepared from ten to fourteen days in advance of the 
issue date. If you want your copies sent to a new 
address, be sure to NOTIFY US DIRECT sufficiently 
in advance, giving BOTH your old address as well eas 
the new. You should call our attention to any error 
we may have made in your name or address 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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930 HIGH ST. 


Amazing new discovery gives you instant heat 
from liquid fuel—glowing, sunlike, healthy 
radiant heat. A few pints of cheap liquid trans- 
form ordinary air into many hours of snug 
heat for only 14¢ an hour. This invention 
built into a new-type modern portable radiant 
heater will heat a big room even in zero weather. 
NO SOOT, NO ASHES... PORTABLE! 
It is absolutely safe, needs no installation, has 
finger-tip control. Hotter than city gas or elec 


tricity at tenth the cost. It means no more I ¢ Der 


wood or coal, no more ashes or dust. Use it any- 
where. Ideal for home, cottage, camp, farm, roadstand. 
30-DAY TRIAL IN YOUR HOME! 
Prove to yourself why Gousent are a we 
with this amazing new heater. Get it on 30-day 
trial, use it for a month at our risk before | AGENTS! This marvelous 
deciding! WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS! 


AKRON LAMP & MFG. CO. 


AMAZING NEW KIND OF 
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heater selling 
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can make big full- or spare~ 


. AKRON, OHIO time profits. Write at once! 












































































































"Nice Fresh Babies—79c a Pound! So Breed, Mother, Breed for the Glory ..« .- 


and she herself acted as a teacher, 
In 1907, after two years of this volun- 
teer work, she decided she wanted 
more training. When her daughter, 
Minette, was four months old, Mrs. 
Sternberger enrolled at the University 
of Cincinnati, with political economy 
as her major course. 

After she had won her bachelor’s 
degree in 1911, Mrs. Sternberger con- 
tinued her studies. A Jewess, she took 
courses at the Community School of 
Jewish Women in Cincinnati and did 
more volunteer work among immi- 
grants. Soon she began lecturing and 
writing; her reputation spread far be- 
yond Cincinnati; and a group of New 
Yorkers invited her to help run a non- 
sectarian relief campaign for war-torn 
Europe. This was her first paid job 
as a social worker. 

In the fall of 1920, as one of a dele- 
gation sent abroad by the National 
Council of Jewish Women, Mrs. Stern- 
berger got her first look at what war 
had done to Europe. On devastated 
farms, she gave courses in scientific 
farming. In communities where for 
four years the only instruction had 
been in handling guns and dodging 
bombs, she set up classes in reading 
and writing. To people who had come 
to have nothing but hate in their 
hearts, she repeated her father’s sim- 
ple lessons in neighborliness. 

What she saw of war’s havoc in 
Europe left deep in Estelle Sternberg- 
er’s mind a lasting sense of horror and 
disgust. This has remained with her 
during all her years of activity in 
many fields—as writer, lecturer, radio 
speaker, club official and executive. 

When she was invited to cooperate 
with a group of business and uni- 
versity men in circulating anti-war 
posters in small towns, Mrs. Stern- 
berger jumped at the chance. When 
she joined it, the group was operating 
on a small scale, but it was not long 
before she had convinced it that it 
should reach not thousands but mil- 


” 


lions and that its message should be 
spread through magazines, news- 
papers, billboards, movies and radio. 
Thus, to conduct the most extensive 
peace publicity campaign that the 
world had ever known, World Peace- 
ways, Inc., with Estelle Sternberger 
as executive director, came into being 
in 1932. 

Today World Peaceways is an or- 
ganization that comes under the head- 
ing of Big Business. It is a corpora- 
tion with a “monumental job” on its 
hands—the job of selling-millions of 
Americans an ardent desire for peace, 
an ardent hate for war. In the ac- 
cepted manner of all modern mer- 
chants, it sells through advertising. 

There are few Americans who have 
not seen one or more of the striking 
advertisements produced by World 
Peaceways, Inc. Ranking with the 
most arresting and effective sales 
copy in the field of merchandising, the 
advertisements are deliberately de- 
signed to shock the public into active 
resistance to war. Using blunt terms 
and harsh colors, they seek to gal- 
vanize attention and turn the mass 
mind to thoughts of peace. A typical 
one was that which appeared recently 
in several magazines. One of a series 
written by Ted Patrick of the Young 
and Rubicam advertising agency in 
New York, it showed a baby boy 
sprawled on a_ butcher’s chopping 
block, washed in the lurid red light 
of fire and destruction (see cut). The 
caption and part of the text read: 


“Nice fresh babies ...79c a pound!” 


So breed, Mother, breed for the 
glory of your heroic Leaders. Take 
good care of that cuddly baby, Moth- 
er, so he’ll grow up big and strong 
and the butchers will be pleased with 
him, And be thankful, Mother, for 
your great privilege of producing a 
son whose destiny it is to be blown 
to hell! 


Such advertisements as this last 
year appeared in magazines with a 


Pathfinder 


total circulation of 18,682,542. 

make the advertisements possible, a 
ists, photographers, copy writers, « 
gravers and publishers donated fa 
ities that would ordinarily have < 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

addition, in 1935, the E. R. Squibb co 
pany, druggist supply manufactur 
spent $250,000 in sponsoring a 13-w: 
radio program for World Peacewa 

Radio programs and advertising 
all mediums last year brought th: 
sands of letters of inquiry to W: 
Peaceways headquarters at 103 Park 
Avenue, New York. To those 
subscribed $1 a year, the organizat 
offered to send a monthly bull 
“Peaceways Forum.” To those 
subscribed $5 a year, it promised 
send a weekly information ser 
analyzing significant international 
velopments. Subscriptions in 193 
brought in almost $100,000, all 
which was set aside for maintai: 
the Park Avenue office, paying 20 
fice workers and five executives 
sending out 1,000,000 letters 
pamphlets. 

To get free advertising space { 
magazines which normally charg: 
much as several thousand dollars 
a single page, to get a private « 
pany to sponsor a $250,000 r 
program, to get thousands of pers 
to pay $5 a year for a small mi 
ographed weekly information sh 
requires the work of a super salesn 

In attractive 50-year-old Est 
Sternberger, World Peaceways has 
super-saleslady. She will spend ho. 
in her unpretentious Park Avenue « 
fice selling her peace-propagati 
ideas to publishers and broadcast 
She will spend more hours in he! 
apartment on West 86th Street talking 
to reporters about herself. Mrs. Ste: 
berger knows that mention of he: 
name will necessarily mean menti 
of World Peaceways, perhaps the m 
widely publicized organization of 
kind in the world. 

The department store manager wv 
hired her at the age of 14 called Este!! 
Sternberger “a little woman wh 
could sway mighty men.” 

One of her associates at World 
Peaceways eloquently calls her a ‘ 
manitarian democrat.” 

Her two grandchildren, too young 
to understand that she is a saleslady 
for peace, paradoxicalHy call |! 
“boom-boom.” 





































































NAMES 


Mrs. VIRGINIA OVERSHINER PA 
ERSON STARK BLANK SEEGER GIL- 
BERT KAHN COGSWELL who di- 
vorced her seventh husband six weeks 
ago (PATHFINDER, Sept. 11) married 
one Dick Raymond on a Sunday and 
filed suit for divorce the following 
Wednesday. 





* * * 


Last week ANN COOPER HEWIT 
23-year-old San Francisco heiress and 
complainant in a $500,000 sterilizatio 
suit against her mother and two dox 
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Gay, 32, a garage foreman. 
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Oct: 23, 1937 


tors, was “happy for the first time in 
mv life.” In an elopement to Grants 
iss, Ore., Miss Hewitt married Ronald 
In 1936, 
Miss Hewitt, whose suit is still pend- 
ng, declared she had been duped into 
, sterilization operation. Her mother 
nd the physicians testified the opera- 
tion had been for the girl’s welfare. 
Because she has become an Amer- 
in citizen, MARLENE DIETRICH, 
otic blonde film star, was denounced 
Nazi leader JULIUS STREICHER 
his newspaper Der Stuermer as a 
raitor to the fatherland.” 
\ few days after high Japanese offi- 
iis denied that Japan was violating 
anv treaty in its invasion of China, 
Prince FUMITAKA KONOYE, son of 
the Japanese Premier and a senior at 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., 
id this to say: “Japan has broken her 
ord on the Kellogg pact Some 
reaties can be kept and some cannot.” 
In July, the young Prince said of his 








MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


Stage Door (RKO): As a Broadway 
play, “Stage Door” set out to prove 
in a good-humored but none-the-less 
biting way that Hollywood was a 
place where “art is canned like soup.” 
As a movie, “Stage Door” proves that 
if RKO is a Hollywood canning fac- 
tory, it is a pretty good one. Out of 
Edna Ferber’s and George S. Kauf- 
man’s bitter little play which blamed 
Hollywood for crushing True Art, pro- 
ducer Pandro S. Berman has concoct- 
ed a movie which has all the flavor 
of the original. In addition, its in- 
gredients are richer and the season- 
ing maliciously strengthened by sub- 
stituting an attack on Broadway for 
the one on Hollywood. Then, by spic- 
ing the movie version with stronger 
comedy and just a dash of tragedy, by 
combining superlative acting and zest- 








International 


The Prince Again Contradicted His Father 


ither’s first speech to the Japanese 
Parliament: “It may be impolite to say 
so, but father’s speech failed to im- 
press me.” 

In Liverpool, England, last week Sir 
OSWALD MOSLEY, leader of British 
Fascists, was taken to a hospital with 

concussion of the brain after he had 

een stoned by anti-Fascists as he 
ttempted to deliver a speech to his 
llowers. While an ambulance re- 
oved Mosley, Fascists and Commu- 
sts joined in singing “God Save The 


ng.” 


* * * 


When the will of the late ED HOWE, 
ansas newspaperman and “Sage of 
stato Hill,” was opened, it was learn- 
| that his daughter, Mrs. Mateel Howe 
arnham of Westport, Conn., had been 
it off with $1. The $200,000 estate 
as left to her two brothers who said 
share the money with 
eir sister. Cause of Mr. Howe’s re- 
entment toward his daughter was be- 
eved to have been a novel she wrote 
en years ago in which a principal 
haracter was a tyrannical father. 


International 


Ginger Rogers Acts Superlatively 

ful direction, Berman has made the 
production much more Satisfying fare 
than it was on the stage. The super- 
lative acting is by Katherine Hepburn, 
Ginger Rogers and Adolphe Menjou. 


Double Wedding (M-G-M): For the 
first time since “The Thin Man” made 
happy married life a box-office attrac- 
tion, Myrna Loy and William Powell 
appear together as single folk. In 
“Double Wedding” the ties which once 
bound Mr. and Mrs. Nick Carter in 
such happy accord, have been broken 
to allow for a comedy that expands 
into the realm of slapstick. The re- 
sults are not too satisfactory. As a 
dominating big sister, Miss Loy feels 
called upon to keep little sister Flor- 
ence Rice from marrying Powell, a 
lackadaisical tin-can tourist. After 
90 minutes of battling with Powell, 
Miss Loy finally falls into his arms— 
Edgar Kennedy having given her a 
punch on the chin. Miss Loy and 
Powell are masters of light comedy 
but the art of slapstick is one which 
even they might well have avoided. 
“Double Wedding” disappoints. 














I. 0. U. A DINNER, ED ‘", seegestine 


- those Blosser 
Medical Cigarettes. They’re certainly wonderful 


The way that warm medical smoke goes through the 
breathing passages and relieves the congestion of 


a head cold is the smoothest and most effective 
thing I’ve ever seen. If any of your friends suffer 
the same way tip them off to send for Free Sam- 
ple Cigarettes to The Blosser Co., Dept. 84-A, 
Atlanta, Ga. You'll probably get another dinner. 
Sincerely, Jack 


Woman 85 Who 
Never Looked Old 


if you are beginning to show signs of age 
listen to the secrets of the woman 85 who 
never looked old. 

Pauline Palmer has for years been writing 
articles and telling women how to erase wrin- 
kles and other marks of age without cCos- 
metics. Only 5 minutes a day in their own 
home by an easy method of facial rejuvena- 
tion that any one can do 

Her secrets fully explained with photo- 
graphs in a thrilling book sent free together 
with a Facial Analysis Chart also free to men 
or women by writing to Pauline Palmer, 
1455F Armour Blvd., Kansas City, M¢ Write 
before supply is gone.—Adyv., 





BARGAIN CATALOG 


FREE? B 0 0 KS 
25,000 books of al! pub 


lishers listed in our 43rd 
Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages 
~—latest “‘best sellers.’’ Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His 
tory, Scientific, ete. Supplying schools, colleges, libraries 
and thousands of individual customers. Send postcard 
today for our new 1938 catalog, “Bargains in Books." 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 105 


564-66 West Wearee St, Chicage, Mlinois 


Health Hook jee 


rLiféy) STARTLING 
FOOD FACTS 2 <a 


If you suffer from RHEUMATISM, SKIN 
DISORDERS, CONSTIPATION, NERVOUS- 
NESS or other common ailment, you 
owe it to yourself to write for a free 
copy of the revealing book by John X. 
Loughran, Ph.D., radio health com- 
mentator, author, lecturer. Reveals 
the amazing curative powers of cer- 
tain foods. Shows how scores of ailing 
persons have found vibrant new health 
"y natural methods. This may be the exact 
knowledge you have been seeking to open the 
door to health and happier living. Write for your 

free copy today. No cost. No obligation. 

20TH CENTURY HEALTH INSTITUTE, Department 18 J2 
742 South Hill Street Los Angeles, California 


GREW.NEW HAIR 


in two months when everything elee had failed. Simple app)! 
cation of the juice of a common, every-day vegetable per 
formed the miracle. Had been bald for three years 





Old-time favorites 
























MONEY BACK OFFER! You may prepare this amazing hair 


restorer in two minutes et few cents cost. Complete secret 


and directions sent for $1 Money back if no reeulte, 
Enclese 3c stamp for free particule 

RALPH KARSTEN, 
15 Park Row, Room 1229, New York, N. ¥. 


WATCH YOUR ADDRESS LABEL 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 


LOSE 4 LBS, OF FAT PER WEEK! 


Great hospital discovers how to permanently, safely, reduce 
ove rweight. No bath, Thyroid, laxative, diet, exercise 
Free sample. Write NELGUR, Bedford Bidg., » Caleage 


MAN IS GOD 


IN HUMAN FORM 


How do YOU apply God’s power in your daily life 
HOW do you use it? Are you content to suffer from 
fear, doubt, disappointment, disease, discord and fail- 
ure... or do you use God's power for better health, 
full personal success, joy, peace, radiant living for 
yourself and for all you contact? Now, the TRUTH 
is that God’s Divine Intelligence is WITHIN YOU; 
you never knew it, therefore you have not used it. 
Learn what it is, learn how to USE it in your busi- 
ness, in all that you do—for your own good and for 
the good of others. Be happier, healthier, wealthier, 
wiser! How can you learn? Write Edwin J. Dingle, 
F.R.G.S., noted world traveler and teacher, asking 
for a treatise on the great modern religion of Mental- 
physics. This 12,000-word book is full of priceless 
knowledge which you may use in your daily life. It is 
free to you. Address: The Institute of Mentalphysics, 
213 South Hobart, Dept. 263, Los Angeles, California. 
The greatest teaching accessible to man is yours, 
if you desire to use it. To learn that MAN IS 
GOD IN HUMAN FORM is the greatest of Life's 
privileges. When GOD is within your reach, His 
full expression is yours. 
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PEACE— 


(Continued from page 3) 


tions went about insuring their own 
security from attack. 

China had been slowly falling to 
pieces for centuries, but had become 
a republic shortly before the World 
war, To her plea for a chance to work 
out her own salvation, eight great co- 
lonial’ and commercial powers an- 
swered with an agreement which be- 
came known as the Nine-Power Pact. 
It was signed at the Washington Con- 
ference in 1922 by nine nations: Chi- 
na, the United States, Great Britain, 
Japan, France, Italy, Belgium, Por- 
tugal and the Netherlands. Later, 
eight other powers signed. All guar- 
anteed that the territorial and admin- 
istrative integrity of China should be 
maintained, that no nation would have 
special favors in China. 

In Europe, France convoked a multi- 
power parley at Locarno, Switzerland, 
in 1925. By the agreements arrived at 
in the resultant Locarno Pact, France 
and Germany, then Belgium and Ger- 
many, promised not to attack each 
other. France, Belgium, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia agreed with Germany 
to settle all disputes by arbitration. 

Communist Russia began to make 
treaties of her own. Italy, too, was de- 
sirous of security. Consequently, she 
inaugurated “friendship” pacts with 
several countries. 

Finally, in 1928, one all-inclusive 
pact of peace girdled the globe. Act- 
ing on the suggestion of Aristide 
Briand, perennial premier of France, 
Secretary of State Frank Kellogg and 
the United States sponsored the Pact 
of Paris. The contracting powers, of 
whom there were eventually more 
than 60, agreed to renounce war. But 
France insisted on her right to conduct 
a war of self-defense. Great Britain 
let it be understood that she reserved 
for herself freedom. of action in cer- 
tain parts of the globe. The United 
States signed the agreement, but with 
no intention of letting the pact stand 
in the way of her right to defend 
Americans abroad. In fact the Kellogg- 
Briand pact was a treaty to outlaw war 
—unless somebody wanted to fight. 

ADJUSTMENT: On the third side 
of the peace pyramid would have been 
written the final words in the scheme 
for international friendship: “Econom- 
ic adjustment.” After the war, “the 
Allies had demanded damages amount- 
ing to 32 billions of dollars from a 
prostrate Germany. Two Americans, 
Charles G. Dawes and Owen D. Young, 
whittled this amount down to $8,000,- 
000,000. The international economic 
conference at Lausanne in 1932 lower- 
ed the debt to the still more reason- 
able figure of $716,000,000—after Ger- 
many had already declared that she 
could not and would not pay anything 
at all. The Allies themselves made a 
similar disposition of the $11,000,- 
000,000 they owed the United States. 

But economic adjustment ignored a 
different and no less vital problem. 
Particularly with the beginning of the 
world depression, Germany, Japan and 


Italy began to complain that they did 
not have enough raw materials to keep 
pace with other industrial nations. 
“HAVE-NOTS:” “The basic materials 
of modern industrialism,” according 
to Dr. Joseph Goebbels, propaganda 
minister of the Reich, “are coal, iron, 
oil, rubber and cotton.” Germans and 
Italians pointed out aggrievedly that 
the British Empire and the Nether- 
lands control 95 per cent of the world’s 
rubber; that England, France, Russia 
and the United States control 92 per 
cent of the world’s iron production; 
that cotton and oil are the monopolies 
of democratic nations; and that the 
Fascist Powers themselves have almost 
no copper and scarcely enough coal. 
One solution of this problem was 
cried by Germany and Italy alike: 
“Give us more land, more resources!” 
REVOLT: While world depression 
made the German and Italian cry 
louder than ever, Japan went ahead in 
a revolt against the established order. 





In 1931, the Mikado’s army poured 
into Manchuria and converted the 
whole region into the puppet empire 
of Manchukuo. Henry L. Stimson, 
then American Secretary of State, is- 
sued a strong statement against Japa- 
nese aggression. Sir John Simon, 
sharp-nosed British Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, whom Stimson had 
expected to follow suit, said nothing. 
Not until months later, after America 
had been thus gravely embarrassed, 
did Great Britain issue a similar con- 
demnation, The timorous Simon, act- 
ing for timorous Britain, had ruined 
any chance for a common front of dem- 
ocratic nations against Japan. With its 
measures for settlement uninvoked the 
Nine-Power Pact seemed to be dead. 
One thing led to another. Encour- 
aged by Japanese example, convinced 
that the great powers had grown 
flabby and weak, Hitler began increas- 
ing German arms as soon as he came 
to power. In March, 1935, he announc- 
ed that Germany would return once 
more to a scheme of universal con- 
scription for military service, in di- 
rect violation of the Versailles treaty. 


Pathfinder 


A year later, when German troops re. 
occupied the Rhine zone which bh: 
been demilitarized after the war, th. 
Locarno Pact became a dead lette: 
While France railed and bluster: 
over these two incidents, Great Brita; 
once more did nothing. For a seco: 
time, then a third, the peaceful « 
mocracies had been challenged a 
been found—peaceful. 

In 1934, Italian troops marched | 
miles into Ethiopia, massacred a nu 
ber of native troops and began wagi 
a war of “self-defense” with 
African empire. When Tecle Haw 
iate, the Ethiopian delegate to 
League, made an attempt to regis 
his country’s case in the League r 
ords, Sir John Simon is reputed 
have torn up the formal letter «a 
thrown it into a wastebasket. His 
voiced strategy was: “Ethiopia n 
be conquered, but England and 
world mast not be drawn into wa 

And yet war struck again. A y: 
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Internationa! 
International Law Began Its Decline When Simon (I.) Failed to Back Stimson (r.) 


ago, a civil conflict began in Spai 
Italy and Germany, thus far unchec 
ed, and covetous of Spain’s iron mines, 
sent “volunteers” to help the Fascis! 
cause, Russia, up until this time 
leading advocate of peace, replied b 
sending arms and men to aid the 
Loyalists. Lack of British cooperatix 
kept France inactive, and left th: 
democratically elected Loyalist go 
ernment to its fate. For a fifth tim 
dictatorships had triumphed. 

Last summer, Japan again went int 
China. Two months later, the Leag 
of Nations began to consider the cas« 
Two weeks ago, the League of Nations 

“ommittee on Far Eastern Affai 
recommended that a conference o! 
the signatories to the Nine-Power Pac! 
be called. Three months after th 
outbreak of the war, League nation 
were finally getting under way. 

ENTER AMERICA: In the United 
States, nine days after the outbreak o/ 
the Sino-Japanese war, Secretary oi 
State Cordell Hull made a statement 
of American fears: “Any situation in 
which armed hostilities are in progress 
or are threatened is a situation where- 
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t. 23, 1937 


in a of all nations either are or 
may be seriously affected.” 

From this time on, a shrewd ob- 
server might have been able to guess 
that the United States was about to 
depart from its long-time, partial 

solation from affairs abroad. In a 
radio address on September 19, Sec- 
retary Hull dropped a clue: “The 
United States stands somewhat apart 
from the deep fears and hostilities that 
re to be found in the world. That 
gives us our great opportunity to be a 
leader in the effort to make effective 
he conditions of peace and sanity.” 

Nevertheless, when the President 

ide his Chicago speech, Americans 

ere surprised and mildly shocked. 
nmediately, newspapermen were 
juick to see a parallel between his 

k and utterances by President 

Voodrow Wilson. Suddenly and un- 

pectedly, the wartime President had 

peared before the Senate on Jan- 
rary 22, 1916, to speak for “the silent 
sses of humanity everywhere.” He 

id demanded “a concert of powers” 
to establish peace. And Wilson, who 
iad slipped from complete neutrality 
nto pro-Allied preparedness, slipped 
nto a disastrous war little more than 
a month later. President Roosevelt 
ad spoken to urge “a concerted effort 
for peace,” 

By a peculiar coincidence, on the 
same day that the President’s speech 
appeared, newspapers carried an open 
letter from Henry L. Stimson, former 
Secretary of State and the good and 
respected friend of the present Secre- 
tary, Cordell Hull, A staunch advo- 
cate of the League of Nations and its 
processes, Stimson suggested that an 
\{merican boycott against Japanese 
trade could humble the Mikado’s em- 
pire and end the Chinese war. Many 
; mind flashed back to a time when 
he League itself was considering sanc- 
tions against Italy. Mussolini had 

ged: “Sanctions mean war!” 

Would the United States “muddle 

ito war?” That question became 
rgent. within 72 hours, when Secre- 
iy Hull announced that the United 
States would participate in a confer- 
nee of Nine-Power Pact signatories, 
robably to be held at Brussels, Bel- 

um. Further, by labeling Japan as 
violator of the Kellogg pact to 
tlaw war, the State Department ad- 
tted for the first time that Japan 
is fighting a war in China. When 
President did not immediately in- 
ke the Neutrality Act of 1937, it 
became clear that the Act seemed 
‘ioomed to die, and that U. S. policy 
| the Far East might be entirely de- 
rmined by the Brussels meeting. 

For that momentous conclave, no 
late was set, Also unannounced was 
he identity of the American repre- 

ntative to the Brussels meeting. But 

official Washington, the post went 

unofficial consent to Norman H. 
Davis, the shrewd, white-haired vet- 
ran of no less than three internation- 
| conferences in the past. As Uncle 
am’s roving ambassador for the past 
ve years, it was pointed out, Davis 


vrobably knew more about the scene 


broad than any other man in the 


diplomatic service. Together with 
Secretary Hull, he had been one of the 
first to call at the White House after 
the President’s return. 

ROADS TO PEACE: By these prep- 
arations, for the first time since the 
General Disarmament Conference of 
1932, the United States hoped to take 
part in a concerted effort for peace, 
side by side with the other great de- 
mocracies in the world. But there 
was still one major question to be 
asked: Would Japan attend the con- 
ference? If she sent a representative, 
there was still a chance that a dispas- 
sionate agreement for peace could be 
reached. Failing that, the conferees 
had open to them several dangerous 
roads to peace. They included: 

(1) Forbidding of loans, credit, 
arms and materials of war to Japan. 
This would hinder Tokyo’s attack, 
but probably not for at least a year, 
since Japan is believed to have con- 
siderable reserves of raw materials. 

(2) Official bans against the pur- 
chase of Japanese goods, and perhaps 
also against the sale of goods to Japan. 

(3) Granting of loans, credits and 
materials of war to China, to turn her 
slow, stubborn retreat into an ad- 
vance which would reclaim her lost 
territory. This solution was hinted at 
by the League committee, and seemed 
to be an effective course. But it also 
carried no small threat of war. What 
would happen, for instance, if Japan 
determined to block railroad ship- 
ments through Soviet Siberia? 

Because of the steadily ascending 
hazard of these alternatives, hope was 
fervent last week that Japan would 
accept her invitation to the Brussels 
conference, that boycotts could be 
avoided—boycotts which might leave 
ill-feeling as a permanent bar to peace, 
or which might provoke Japan to seize 
American and British holdings in the 
Orient. But the mixture of hope and 
fear was not limited alone to the Sino- 
Japanese crisis. It had its roots in 
an earth-circling sickness, 

Imperialistic ambition and lack of 
wealth on the part of the “have-nots,” 
together with the unwillingness of 
democratic nations to chance war by 
acting against the aggressors, had led 
to merciless invasion, to an amoral 
disregard of pledges and treaties, to a 
state of seething, worldwide diplomat- 
ic chaos in which no nation could feel 
safe. Could a new democratic front 
avert a smash-up without first elimi- 
nating basic economic fractions? 

The United States, taking up a new 
policy aimed at a concerted interna- 
tional effort, had apparently abandon- 
ed a neutrality act that was meant to 
keep her in her own backyard. Could 
her intervention turn nations back 
from what seemed to be a march to 
disaster? Officials at Washington 
could only suggest that any concrete 
action was a long way off. Whatever 
road might be taken in the search for 
peace, Americans were wisely re- 
membering last week that they had 
already fought one war to make the 
world safe for democracy, and that it 
was still costing them a billion dol- 
lars a year. 
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constipation, you can't beat food s fashioned, 
Ps tasting Lane's ve Tea, Made from selected herbs. 
Contains no harmful drugs. Easy to use. Simply brew the 


leaves like ordinary tea. Lane's Tea acta directly on the 

colon, aiding the — activity of the bowels and flush- 

aly a Lane's xpense: 
we 18 e 8 lea at oure 

= Write a postcard postcard for FREE 0-day treatment. 


LANE’S TEA, iS6North St. LoRoy, N.Y. 


LANE’S TEA 


THE FAMILY LAXATIVE FOR 70 YEARS 









_ QUILT PIECES Bre" new 


large prints, 
fast colors, 2 pounds (l5yds.) only 
: plus few cents postage. 
Beautiful silks or velvets, 2 
» pounds, $1.06 plus postage. 
10 spools sewing thread free 
Vall with each order (Give num- 
ber and color). Sent COD 


Jay Cee Remnant Co. 
Desk 16, MARION, ILL. 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 
Imparts Color and BeautytoGray 
and Faded Hair 
6oc . and $1.00 at Druggists. 

Hiscox Chemical Works. Patchogue, N. Y. 
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SATURDAY 


Save mae ty 
ep he! 


BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 


oni n Boy, 8 mos. —McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
I ne meek —Modern Romances, | yr. 
Grower, 2 yrs. —Open ay (Bers) 16 mes. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, - ) ee 
2 yrs. —Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. — poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
—Christian Herald, 6 mos. _gomantic Stories, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —Screen Book, 1 yr. 
—Successful Farming, 2 yrs. 
—True Confessjons, 1 yr. 
yrs —Woman’s Wérld, 2 yrs. 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 


No change or substitution jn the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check msgazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, WASHING 

D. GC. Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 
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If Ruptured 
Cut This Out 


and mai! it with name and address to W. 
S. Rice, Inc., 58N Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
You will receive absolutely free and no 
obligation a genuine sample bottle of 
Lymphol and full particulars of the amaz- 
ing Support with which Lymphol is used 
for control of reducible Rupture that is 
bringing a new ease, comfort and freedom 
to thousands who have suffered for years. 

No matter how bad the rupture, if reduci- 
ble, how long you have had it, or how hard 
to hold; no matter how many kinds of trusses 
you have worn, let nothing prevent you from 
writing today. Whether you are tall and 
thin, short and stout or have a large Rupture, 
this marvelous support will so tend to con- 
trol the ruptured parts that you should be 
as free to work at any occupation as though 
you had never been ruptured. 


You can test this combined Method for re- 
ducible Rupture for 15 days. If not satisfac- 
tory, return it. W. S. Rice, Inc., 58N Main 
3t., Adams, N. Y. Write today. 


HELP for Many 
HIGH BLOOD 


Pressure Sufferers 


Thousands of High Blood Pressure Sufferers the 
country over are using ALLIMIN Essence of 
Garlic Parsley Tablets with highly satisfactory 


results. The regular and continued use of ALLI- 
MIN helps to lower the Blood Pressure, to keep 
it lower and to relieve associated distressing symp- 
toms such as headaches and dizziness. ALLIMIN 
Tablets are tasteless—odorless—and guaranteed 
absolutely free from dangerous drugs. Liberal 
size package only 50c. Large, economy size only 
$1.00. At all good drug stores everywhere. Ask for 
them by name and insist on getting the genuine 
ALLIMIN. For FREE booklet by eminent doctor, 
write Van Patten Co., 54 W, Illinois St., Chicago. 
dies DICE CARDS 
nee Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 
Catalog FREE. 
HILL BROS., Box P, SALIDA, COLO. 
Are you suffering from those torturing 
CR EE ains due to Rheumatism, Neuritis, 
Sciatica, or Lumbago? Then trya Free 
Sample of Aralgia Capsules, that won- 
derful prescription, you will be amazed at the result. 
Send for a Free Trial NOW. 
R. ROBERT REVENO & CO., 
6503 N. Bouvier St., Dept.P.19, Philadelphia, Pa. 
$3.50 Truss FREE ti, 
. RUSS Money 
now or ever you ¥° et this truss just for trying a 
newer rupture method which gives instant relief 
in most cases. Doctor's Invention—entirely different. 
No leg straps, elastic belt or cruel springs. 
not gouge or enlarge opening. Eliminates severe 
pressure. Holds Rupture UP and IN. Cannot 
slip. Easy to wear, Comfortable. No harness. Method 
sent on 30 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 
E. 0. KOCH, 9077 Koch Bidg., 2996 Main St., Kansas City, Mo, 
F. B. Carleton, M. D., 111-A Norway St., Boston, Mass. 
has discovered a medicine having actual specific reme- 
dial action or ENLARGED PROSTATE GLANDS. Full 
A guaranteed remedy. 


particulars on request. 


HEEFNER Sect 


aid cnnianiinandiadsliaiianameats feet. It's FREE 
WEEFRER ARCH SUPPORT CO. 196 Lowis Bidg., Salem, Va. 


PASTIME, LUCIDS 
Checker “Point” 


Should family and friends grow tired 
of playing regular checkers, an inter- 
esting variation is known as Checker 
“Point.” Use the ordinary checker 
board, but set the board by arranging 
only 10 men of each color in the form 
of points. Start with a full king row 
on each player’s side of the board, nar- 
rowing to three in the next row and 
on down to one at the point. 

With the opposing men in this po- 
sition, they are moved and jumped as 
in the regular game of checkers, In 
fact, each player is compelled to jump 
2ach time the opportunity is offered. 
But the men jumped are not removed 
from the board. The object of the 
game is for each player to get his men 
over into the position of his opponent’s 
complete point at the beginning of the 
game, The player getting all his men 
in such position first wins the game. 
Perhaps the most important rule for 
each player to remember is that he 
must not get his men beyond the posi- 
tions desired, for the men can only be 
moved forward—never backward. 


Brain Teaser 

This week Brain Teaser fans are 
indebted to reader W. B. Haines, of 
Selma, Cal., who contributed the fol- 
lowing problem: 

Two men, A and B, started walking 
from the same point at the same time. 
A walked due north for 10 hours at 
the rate of 10 miles per hour and B 
walked due west for 10 hours at the 
rate of eight miles per hour. If at 
the end of his 10-hour period A de- 
cided that he would change his di- 
rection so as to intercept B, what 
would be the angle between A’s new 
direction and that af his original di- 
rection of travel? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The car 
would coast for a distance of 1,440 feet, 
with B winning the bet. 

a 


_ 
Smiles 
Visitor—I suppose they ask a lot 
for the rent of this sumptuous apart- 
ment. 
Hostess—Yes, they 
seven times last month, 


asked Harold 


Observing a young lady standing 
alone, Summecoyn stepped up to her 
and said: “Pardon me, but you look 
like Helen Black.” 

Sally—Yes, I know I do, 
far worse in white. 


but I look 


Alford—That boy Percy has his fa- 
ther’s honesty. 

Martin—Well,_ I 
somebody had it. 


always’ thought 


Sunday Morning Customer—Give 
me change for a dime, please. 

Druggist—Sure, and I hope you en- 
joy the sermon, 





Pathfinder 


ASTHMA 


Use Breatheasy for the relief of 
asthma and hay fever 


Distributors Wanted 


PASCAL COMPANY, INC. 
Seattie, Washington 


CATARRH or SINUS 


irritation Due to Nasal Congestion 


CHART FREE! 


Hall’s Catarrh Medicine relieves phiegm-filled 
throat, stuffed up nose, catarrhal bad breath, hawk 

ing,and Sinus headaches caused by nasal congestion 
Relief or Your Money Back. Ar all Druggist’s. Sena 
Post Card for Free Treatment Chart. 65 yearsin business 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Dept. 1310, TOLEDO, 0. 


ARTHRITIS 


If you want to really try to get at 
Rheumatism—N euritis—aArthritis—Sciatica 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some « 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—Ar- 
thritis.” In simple words this helpful Bi 
reveals startling, proven facts that every 
ferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligat 
to any sufferer sending their address prom, 
ly to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. 
209-F Street, Hallowell, Maine. 

stones, charms, etc... Catalog FREE 


D | Cc D. SMYTHE CO., Box 8, Newark, Mo. 


FREE MONUMENT SAMPLES 


and Catalog of Best Marble or Granite. Freight 

paid. Lettered. Erected if desired. Write today 
U. S. MARBLE & GRANITE Co. 

A-66, Oneco, Florida 


OLD LEG TROUBLE 


Easy to use Viscose Home Method. Heals 
many old leg sores caused by leg congestion 
varicose veins, swollen legs and injuries o: 
no cost for trial if it fails to show results 
in 10 days. peo the cause of you 
trouble god Fe a FREE BOOK 

DR. P. F. CEASON VISCOSE COMPANY 
140 N. Dearborn SLU eee. Oe Chicago, | TL 


(] After suf 
fering more tt 


ecards, inks, black magic books, lode- 


80 years from chror 
Bronchitis I discovered a pret 
aration which quickly relievec 
tormenting bronchial spasms. It goes rig! 
to the seat of the trouble. Checks constant coughing 
difficult breathing. Write for FREE TRIAL offer today 


REV. J. J. RICHARDS, Dept. 22, HARPSTER, OHIO 


'H | GH BLOOD PRESSURE 


Hundreds of Sufferers from high blood pressure, hardened 
— stroke, kidney and bladder inflammation hav 

rienced relief by the use of Utona (purely vegetable) 
oa id on a money-back guarantee. Common symptoms of 
high blood pressure are headaches, dizziness, fainting 
spells, cramps, numbness in arms and _ legs, pins and 
needles, ete. Describe your condition, Send no money 
Information free. 


NATIONAL UTONA COMPANY | 
677 insurance Exchange Bidg., DETROIT, MICH. 


ering from these dreaded 
afflictions have received amaz- 
ing and quick relief by the use 
of SI-NOZE. 


Here Is What Si-Noze Does | Gives Lasting 


Shrinks the nasal mucous mem- Relief. 
branes. 

Releases the Accumulated discharges. 

Causes drainage of the sinuses. 

Stops sneezing, sniffling, blowing.} 

Soothes irritated, inflamed tissues. 

Restores norma! breathing. 
Contains no narcotics nor habit formi Sold on Moner 
Back Guarantee—Enclose 25¢ (in coin) size. 


Si-Noze Co., 203 N. Wabash Ave., Dept.93, Chicago, tl!. 
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_"___ AGENTS WANTED 





‘RISTMAS CARD ASSORTMENTS Selling Like 
wildfire.’ Just Show our sensational 21 folder 
val” assortment. Sells itself. Costs 50c—sells for 
) Pive other amazing assortments. Write today. 

les on approval. Silver Swan Studios, 320 Fifth 
P'Dept. _ 28, D New York. 


TH MEN N AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
urt or full time. If © om so state. Address: 
ifinder, Washington, 

BARBERING—BEAUTY CULTURE 


,UTY CULTURE OR BARBERING. Earn while 
ning. Boys, Men, Girls, Women. Big Pay. In- 
free booklet, PA., Moler, 303 Fourth Avenue, 

wy York City. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


YPISTS! Earn money spare time addressing enve- 
pes, circulars, typing! 25c (coin) brings informa- 
ACE-P, 322 Empire, Birmingham, Ala. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


>) CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
id, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
ses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


A ANTED 


RESS POSTCARDS SENT YOU PREPAID. Earn- 
paid weekly. Details Free. Write Dorothea 
tics, (P), Hynes, California. 


RN GOOD PAY. WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY. 
perience unnecessary. Address our Envelopes 
e. Everything Furnished. Write Nationwide Dis- 
itors, 401 Broadway, New York, Dept. 9S. 


DRESS ENVELOPES AT HOME for national ad- 
ertiser; Day weekly; everything furnished. Apply 
un, G. P. O. Box 231-AA, Brooklyn, % - 


rO $12 WEEKLY—Address and mail free samples 
national Advertiser. Free details. Harbor Mer- 
lise Co., 100-B Park, Hartford, Conn. 


‘PAY CASH IN ADVANCE for a addressing cards 
home. Details free. Vita-Yeast, 561-FA Main, 
Conn 
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FOR INVENTORS 





GC. PATENTING PLAN. Saves two-thirds. 
mately stronger patent protection. Booklet free. 
un Patents Corporation, Dept. 23-E, Wash- 


D 
INVENTIONS WANTED 
NTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 


te nted. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
Louis, Mo. 


€ aes MEDICAL : 
iSTIPATED? Get sure remedy, home formula, by 
ending $1.00 to E. H. Carl, 7216 Elton Ave., Cleve- 
Ohio. 
SONAL NEEDS,”’ Men, Women. Get this valu- 
Pree catalog, now! Vital products-P, Hoboken, 


| 








___MISCELL: ANEOUS 


~ WINDOW CLEANING FORMULA— Thirteen 
Emory Herr, 3917 Mountain Ave., El Paso, 





NURSERY STOCK _ 


SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT * PLAN—Best va- 


ies. Peach and Apple Trees low as 5c. Grape- 
3c. Shrubs 10c. Evergreens 25c. Catalog Free. 
on County Nursery, Box 511, Rogers, Arkansas. 








iK DOGWOOD, D, Purple Magnolias, Berried Holly 
each. Postpaid. Numerous similar bargains. 
Pree. Ellis Nurseries, Griffin, Ga. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS _ 


ie 








f . “Patent Protection’ and 
vy to Sell an Invention.’’ Fully explain many in- 
= points to inventors and illustrate important 
nical principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evi- 
: ce of Invention” form. Prompt service, reasonable 
es, thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. 
Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
eys, 906-L, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


ENTORS—Time counts in applying for patents. 


age Free booklet, ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inven- 

No charge for preliminary information. Prompt, 
eful, efficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien and 
1an Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 698-M 
ms Building, Washington, D. C. 


ROOFLESS PLATES 


uth the POINT SUCTION FEATURE 


Featherweight—No gagging— 
Natural Taste—Holds Bet- 

Singers, Speakers, like 
the extra tongue room, clear- 
er mouth. All forms false 
teeth—by mail—as low as 
$9.75. 60 day trial. PREE 

talog, impression material and sample. 

HOD LAB., 1756 Hod Williams Bldg., TAMPA, FLA. 


DON’T BE CUT 

Until You Try This 

Wonderful Treatment 

for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 


Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
e day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C98 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 






















Boogy—wW hat in the world are you doing 
wandering around out here at this hour of 
the night in a dazed condition, bearing the 
signs of a vigorous quarrel, even a black- 
ened eye? Come on, old chap, let me take 
you home to your wife. 

W oogy (groaning piteously)—B-but you 
don’t understand. That’s where I got it. 





Dry Goods Clerk—This is a won- 
derful value, Madam. Worth double 
the money. Latest pattern, fast.colors, 
hole-proof, won’t shrink, and it’s a 
good yarn. 

Mrs. Crabshaw—Yes, and very well 
told. 





Elsie—But if you are a thought- 
reader, why do you read my hand 
instead of my mind? 

Jimmy—lIt’s so much easier. I can 
see at once that you have a hand. 





_ PHOTO FINISHING 


SPLIT-§ SECOND _ SERVICE !— Pictures r returned the 

same day received. Two beautiful professional en- 
largements and 8 guaranteed neverfade perfectone 
prints 25c coin. Sixteen pictures from roll 25c. Eight 
beautiful enlargements from roll only 25c. Canaid 
Rolls developed Free!—prints enlarged to 3x4, only 
4c each. American Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 


FINER FINISHING. Rolls developed and printed, 

with One Colored enlargement, or two professional 
enlargements. All for 25c (coin). Genuine, National- 
ly known, Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 
professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 

fade, perfect tone prints, 25¢c coin. Rays Photo Serv- 

ice, L ‘LaCrosse, _ Wis. 

PROMPT SERVICE—Quslity work. Two beautiful 
double weight Gloss Enlargements, eight guaranteed 








neverfade prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photo Service, 
Dubuque, owa. ay 
TWO 5x7 ENLARGEMENTS and 10 reprints, 25c. Two 


8x10 enlargements and 15 reprints, 50c. Shureshop, 
Maywood, Illinois. 


ROLLS RUSHED! Developed and printed with two 
supertone enlargements 25c. Four 4x6 enlarge- 


ments 25c. Newtone, Maywood, Illinois. 


QUICK SERVICE—Rolis developed, 8 guaranteed 
prints 2 enlargements; 25c coin. OK Photo Serv- 
ice, Ottawa, Kas. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll developed 
with 16 prints 25¢c._} Nordskog, | 15, Maywood, Ill. 
ROLLS | DEVELOPED with 20 prints 25c. 


Extra re- 
prints 20 for 25c. Skrudland, 6444-57 Diversey, 
Chicago. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 guaranteed prints 25c. 
Photo, Winona, Minnesota 
POULTRY 


RAISE POULTRY FOR PROFIT. Start at home. 
Market waiting. Garage, barn or backyard all that 
is needed. Learn latest methods from our Home 
Study Course and put cash in your pocket every day. 
We train you. Get facts about our unusual offer Now! 
Men and women making money in every state or 
town. Send for illustrated Free Book today. National 
Poultry Institute, Dept. 530-A, Adams Center, N. Y. 


BIG MONEY in poultry this year. Read Poultry Tri- 
bune, the big monthly magazine that tells how lead- 
ing poultry raisers make money. The only poultry 
magazine operating its own experimental farm. Five 
years $1.00, one year trial 25c. Poultry Tribune, Dept. 
C64, Mount Morris, Tl. 
pFACRADIO EXPFRE. Oa TEI 
E A RADIO EXPERT—Many Make $30, $50, $75 a 
Fy Learn at home in spare time. Radio’s growth 
making many good full time and spare time jobs. 
Write for Pree 64-page Book. National Radio Insti- 
tute, Dept. TKL3, Washington, D. C. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 
WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


GET “HOW TO WRITE SONGS” by famous Broad- 














way composer and free Rhyming Dictionary. Song- 
writers Institute, 1234- G Broadway, NYC. 
SONG POEMS WANTED—any subject. Bend best 
poem today for offer. Richard Bros., 14 Woods 
Bldg, Chicago. 
WRITERS _ 
WANTED: Manuscripts for Submissions to. publishers, 
producers. Write for particulars. U. 68. School 


of Writing, 20 West 60th St., N. Y. C. 
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Free for Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if rest- 
ful sleep is impossible because of the struggle 
to breathe, if you feel the disease is slowly 
wearing your life away, don’t fail to send at 
once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 
trial of a remarkable method. No matter 
where you live or whether you have any faith 
in any remedy under the Sun, send for this 
free trial. If you have suffered for a lifetime 
and tried everything you could learn of with- 
out relief; even if you are utterly discour- 
aged, do not abandon hope but send today for 
this free trial. It willcostyou nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 34-C Frontier Bid 

462 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


RAISE GIANT FROGS 


WE BUY | Good prices year round! Other nation- 

*wide markets waiting for all you can 
ship. Start with ema!! pond, creek, or lowland. 
Free book shows sketch, Write American Frog 
Canning Co.. Dept. 145-T, New heat Le. 


Small Ad—Big Value 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 412 


Woman's World, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
Good Stories, 1 yr. 

The Home Friend, 1 yr. 
Mother’s Home Life, 1 yr. 


Gentliewoman Magazine, | yr. 1 © 


PATHFINDER, 52 Issues SAVE $1.40 
Clip this ad and mail with $1.60 to 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Stomach Sufferers 


When upset stomach can be relieved by safe, sedative 

mildly antacid medication, you are urged to try McGOLD 
RICK’S REDLON; a at of modern laboratory re- 
search. Postpaid, four ounce bottle One Dollar. 

ALBERT ALBERT E. cGOLDRICK, MANSFIELD, mass, 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed by Goctocs. 

PROSTEX COMPANY. Dent. Miami. Oklahoma. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused by 
unnatural collection of water in abdomen, feet 
and legs, and when pressure above ankles leaves 
a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, Dept. 585, ATLANTA, GA. 


st PROSTATE 
DISEASE 


Don’t Guess—Send for our FREE BOOKLET 
“Facts About Prostate Disease.”’ 


For years—Men from every 
walk of Life — ministers, 
merchants, doctors, farmers, 
railroad men, and lawyers 
from every state of the 
Union have been treated 
for Prostate Diseases in 
Milford, Kansas. 


FREE BOOKLET Pacts 


Including diagrams, illustrations, pictures of 
our modern sanitarium, and valuable infor- 
mation about prostate disease. Address 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 
Dept. B. MILFORD, KANSAS 


CUT THIS OUT! 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 
scription Representatives in 
all states, Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 
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Circulation Manager 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. | 
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SEND NO MONEY- Just Mail Coupon | | 


+ 


Remember, send NO money with the coupon. Just 
see if you can find the quintuplets, the/five you think 
are the ones who look alike, mark their numbers in 
the coupon below and mail today. Look at the faces 
carefully. Glance at the hair-bows, collars, see whether ‘ 7 : — Ne ; 
they are of the same style, color, etc. That’s only a hint. — Now you may too! What a glorious thrill it will 
Bear in mind that the pictures of the quintuplets are 

alike, exactly in every detail. This is a challenge to your 
powers of observation. It is not as easy as you may be- 
lieve. Start now, find the quintuplets if you can. Mail 
the coupon right away and get the amazing oppor- 





Pd 


A FEW 


HAPPY 


WINNERS 
in Other 
Campaigns 





Answer Today— Select Your Prize Later 


Remember, it pays to be prompt. 
Rush the coupon TODAY. 
mail the coupon 
promptly, and later you may tell us which 


Find the quintuplets, 


—_ prefer to have if first 


ackard 120 Sedan and $1,250.00 Prompt- 
ness Prize, or $2,500.00 all in cash. You get 


your own choice—you are 
oe ie 2 


r t 


FOR PROMPTNESS 





oo CASH 


Can You Find the 
QUINTUPLETS / 


nity to— 


or Packard Sedan 


Have you keen eyes? Look sharply at the ador- 
able faces. Can you tell the marked differences 
—and pick out the fivethat look exactly alike? Try 
to find the quintuplets; write their numbers in 
the coupon, mail today, and get the wonderful, 
sensational opportunity to win a Packard 8 
Cylinder Sedan and $1,250.00cash, or $2,500.00 
all cash. Think of the glorious thrill of winning a 
beautiful Packard Sedan; and having $1,250.00 in 
extra cash if you act promptly and win the first grand 
pees! Truly you get a great opportunity to win 

,900.00 if you prefer money. Second Grand Prize, 
a Chevrolet De Luxe 1937 Sedan or $750.00 cash. 
Third Grand Prize, a Ford V-8 1937 Sedan or $600.00 
cash. Besides, there are 100 other grand prizes total- 


tunity to win a big, marvelous award! 


Other Men and Women 


expense, and also 


and win the big first grand prize. 


numbers o} 


rize winner: the 


and $1,250. 


the sole judge you prefer. 





HAVE WON BIG PRIZES 


Imagine yourself picking out a beautiful 8-cylinder 
Packard 120 Sedan from your local dealer at our 

tting a Certified Check for $1,250.00 — must 
extra cash, or $2,500.00 all in cash, if you act promptly 


we accept a decision. Hurry! Mark the 

the quintuplets in the coupon, 
send the coupon right away, but send no 
money with your answer. There are over 100 
Grand Prizes. Be prompt, and if named first 
prize winner, you get the Packard 120 Sedan 
cash, or $2,500.00 all cash if 


ADDRESS YOUR ANSWER TO — 


Nannette 


560 W. Randolph Street, Dept. 13-D, Chicago, I. 


and $1,250°° Cash! 


ing a cash value of over $2,000.00! Truly, this is a 
great opportunity. Don’t delay a minute; mail the 
coupon today! 


SEND YOUR ANSWER QUICK! 


Just think what you could do with all that money, if * 
first prize winner! We are a reliable concern, trans- 
acting business throughout the United States, and 
we are going to pay out this wonderful fortune in 
celebration of our tenth anniversary in business. The 
whole world seems different when you’re rich. Turn 
all your glorious dreams into realities. Remember, 
$2, .00 cash will go a long, long way. Make up your 
mind right now that you are going to succeed. Reach 
out for this GREAT REWARD: make it yours! Send 
the coupon today! 


Others have already been awarded big cash prizes in 
similar distributions of cash by other companies. 
Henry Stoll, N. Y.; Anny Menzi, N. Y.; Mrs. D. Hayes, 
Pa.; Sister Agnella, Ill.; Louisa Meyers, Ohio; Jennie 
Tyler, N. J.; and many others have won wonderful cash 


for YOU to realize YOUR life-time dreams! 


EveryPrizeWillBe Paid Promptly! 


Weare paying out $6,000.00—the first grand prize of 
500 oer 100 separate other grand prizes, and 
thousands of dollars in special cash awards. You, too, 
may share in this great distribution of cash. You take 
absolutely no risk; it only costs a postage stamp to send 
your answer, or a penny if you paste the coupon on a 
post card and mail to us, then, according to our anni- 
versary plan, oy will get this amazing opportunity. All 
paid, and WILL BE PAID promptly, 
onestly and in full. In case of ties duplicate prizes will 
be awarded. That is our sincere guarantee. 


y 
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You May Paste Coupon on Penny Postcard—Mail Quick! 





SS TSS 
Official Answer Coupon No. 13-D & 
THE QUINTUPLETS ARE NUMBERS: 
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